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Are College Requirements too Great in Quantity? * 
By Wilson Farrand, Headmaster, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 


Are college requirements too great inSquantity? 
I answer the question unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive, and believe that I can maintain the position. 
An appeal to the experience of almost any teacher 
who is preparing boys or girls for college will meet 
with an unqualified response, as has been proved by 
actual trial. What I should like to do is to go 
beyond the simple expression of personal judgment, 
and to rest the case on something stronger than 
mere cumulative opinion. 

In getting at the facts the first point to be settled 
is as to what may be considered the standard of 
college entrance so far as quantity is concerned. Is 
there any definite standard? On the one hand we 
have the requirements of such a college as Harvard, 
for instance. On the other hand we have the small, 
feeble. institution whose requirements on paper 
amount to only about half as much, and sometimes 
in reality to even less than that. A certain school- 
master, advocating the theory that every boy whose 
family could afford it should go to college, said that 
for the weaklings he knew of a college where practi- 
cally anyone would be taken, provided he could 
show that he was a gentleman. Another school- 
master in the group responded that he knew of one 
where even that requirement was not insisted on. 
In the course of the investigation of this subject 
there came under my observation the catalog of a 
college, bearing a highly honored name, one of the 
very oldest in the country, and one whose record of 
achievement entitles it to be regarded with respect. 
The requirements for admission are very interesting. 
They consist of English, algebra to, not thru, quad- 
ratics, three books of geometry, and one other sub- 
ject, choice being given the candidate between 
physics, history, Latin, Greek, French, and German. 
That is all; three subjects only, English, mathe- 
matics, and one other. The specifications in Latin 
are: Grammar, composition, three books of Caesar, 
four orations of Cicero, and two books of Virgil. In 
Greek they are: Grammar, composition, and the 
Anabasis. Homer is gravely said to be “undesirable 
for preparatory work.” It is needless to state that 
this paper is not concerned with entrance require- 
ments of this grade, and yet many of our fathers 
entered college on just such a basis as this. 
mA boy could enter Washington and Lee two or 
three years before he would dare apply for admission 
to Yale or Harvard, and there are ail grades between 
the two extremes. What standard shall we take as 
the basis of our discussion? The answer is simple. 
Our work is conditioned by the heaviest require- 
ments, by those of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 
It is not much relief to a boy preparing to enter 
Harvard to know that he could get into Cornell or 
Williams more easily. 


_* Paper read before the New York Schoolmasters Asso- 
ciation. This contribution is one of highest importance. 
It treats the problem in a sane and vigorous way. The 
hand of the master is visible thru all.—EpITor, 





In order,to make clear the point at which I am 
a ming, it thas seemed wise to, reduceythe, require- 
ments of several of the colleges in which we,are 
most interested to a numerical basis, that is, to a 
system of points such as is employed at Harvard 
and Columbia. I have adopted the Columbia scale 
as being the simplest. On this scale the English 
required for entrance counts 3 points, Latin 4, Greek 
3, elementary German and French 2 each, algebra 
and plane geometry together 3, history 2, physics 1, 
and so on; 15 points are required to enter Columbia. 

Calculated on the Columbia scale, the entrance 
requirements of Princeton amount to something over 
16 points. The Yale requirements also foot up the 
same, where Greek is offered. 1 say something over 
16 points, for Princeton calls for Sallust in Latin, 
and logarithms in algebra, and Yale demands the 
Bucolics in Virgil. Where the substitute for Greek 
is chosen at Yale, they amount to 17 points. The 
Harvard requirements are more difticult to reduce 
to the Columbia scale, because the language require- 
ments are so largely ot the nature of sight translation. 
A bright boy with a tacility for guessing at the 
probable meaning, and the ability to make a good 
showing with limited knowledge, can sometimes pass 
the Harvard Latin or Greek examinations with less 
preparation than would be necessary for the other 
colleges, but, in general, I fancy that the most uni- 
versal opinion is that honest preparation for the 
Harvard requirements in Latin and Greek calls for 
more work than the corresponding requirements at 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. Assuming, however, 
that these requirements are equivalent, Harvard 
demands of the student either 1/7 or 18 points. I 
will say 17, tho 1 am inclined to think that 18 is 
nearer the mark. There is also a considerable group 
of colleges—including by far the largest number— 
the requirements in which are one point less than 
those of Columbia. This group inciudes such col- 
leges as Corneli, Amherst, Williams and many others. 
The University of Pennsylvania requirements range 
from 13 to 15 points, according to the subjects 
chosen, and in the same way Brown calls for either 
l5or16 points. 
ato avoid ambiguity it may be well to state the 
matter in still another way. For the sake of sim- 
plicity we will imagine a student who offers Greek 
tor entrance, altho the situation will be substantially 


‘unchanged, in most colleges, if he offers an alterna- 


tive for Greek. To enter.Cornell or Amherst he 
would have to pass in English, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, Latin, Greek, and ancient history,—14 points. 
To enter Columbia he would need one additional 
point, which might be made up in any one of a 
number of different ways. ‘To enter Princeton or 


Yale, he would have to add German or French, and 
if he goes to Harvard he will have to pile physics on 
to the load. 

~. The Harvard requirements, then, are greatest in 
quantity, Princeton and Yale coming next, and most 
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of the others falling somewhat lower. The difference 
between the highest and the lowest of the require- 
ments under consideration is 3 or 4 points, a differ- 
ence amounting to from 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
whole. A difference of 20 to 25 per cent. means 
nearly, if not quite, a year’s work. If the 14 point 
requirement of the majority of colleges is as much 
as,can be reasonably demanded of entering students, 
then the 16, 17, or 18 points of Princeton, Yale, and 
Harvard are unreasonable. The thesis that I pro- 
pose to maintain is a double one: First, that the 
quantity of work called for by such colleges as 
Princeton and Yale, represented by 16 points, is, if 
honestly lived up to and thoroly covered—note the 
qualification—morethan can be reasonably and wisely 
exacted of the entering freshman;,second, that if a 
smaller quantity of work is demanded a higher 
quality can be secured. That means that the college 
will secure better prepared students if their require- 
ments are less in quantity. 

From the facts as stated it is clear that if students 
are to be prepared in our schools to enter such col- 
leges as Yale, Princeton, and Brown—and the same 
_thing holds of Smith and Vassar—the courses of those 
schools must cover at least 16 points of work. Let 
us analyze these 16 points, and see just what this 
statement means. I take the Princeton and Yale 
requirements as a basis, because they allow fewer 
options than most of the other colleges, and therefore 
are simpler to discuss. Columbia states that a point 
or ‘‘unit is a course of five periods weekly thruout 
an academic year of the preparatory school.” That 
would mean that 80 periods of work are needed to 
meet the requirements as they stand—20 periods a 
week for four years, or 16 periods for five years. 

Let us take up the subjects in detail. English 
counts 3 points, equivalent to 15 periods. Five 
periods a week for 3 years, or 4 for four years, 
are amply sufficient to meet the college requirement, 
provided the pupils have a proper basis and founda- 
tion on which to work. But the school has to over- 
come the influence of the street, the playground, the 
home. We have to teach many of our pupils, liter- 
ally, to speak and to read. Many schools feel that 
they imperatively need at least five periods a week 
for English thru the entire course, and many more 
that are devoting less to the subject, find that they 
have to give so much effort to the details of the 
college requirement that they lack the time for the 
necessary training of their pupils in fundamentals. 
Fifteen periods is enough to meet the college require- 
ment in English, but there is serious question as to 
whether it is enough for all the work needed in 
English in the schools. 

Algebra and plane geometry together count 3 
points, 15 periods. This appears to be a fair tho 
hardly a liberal allowance. Two years, with five 
periods a week, should be sufficient for algebra, and 
one year for geometry. Let me call attention, in 
passing, however, to afew minor points. The mathe- 
maticians have lately discovered, or rediscovered, 
the Graph, a mysterious thing to some of us who 
used to think that we knew a little about algebra, 
but apparently very important, for the college board 
lays considerable stress upon it. Yale and Princeton 
do not seem to have discovered it yet, but Princeton 
insists that logarithms, permutations, and combina- 
tions, and some other topics are necessary to the 
salvation of the sub-freshman, and Yale calls for 
special work in mensuration as applied to geometry. 
As we have to meet all requirements in our classes, 
this lack of uniformity still further increases the load 
laid upon the schools. 

Another point to be noted is that in the course of 
the last ten years or so the difficulty of the algebra 
examinations has increased decidedly, so that it is 
necessary to go more deeply into the various topics, 
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and text-books, that a few years ago were amply 
sufficient, are now entirely inadequate. In geometry 
also there has been a marked increase in difficulty 
due to the greater emphasis laid upon original work. 
The ability to solve original problems is, of course, 
a better proof of geometrical mastery than the mere 
reproduction of so-called ‘book propositions.” It is 
a better ideal at which to aim, but it is, for a large 
proportion of students, at least, distinctly more 
difficult of attainment, and I think that it is a fair 
question whether we are not expecting too much 
original work from boys and girls with non-mathe- 
matical minds. Still, we are concerned now only 
with the quantity of college requirements, and my 
quarrel with the geometry requirement is that origi- 
nal work has been added without any reduction of 
book work. The theory, of course, is that the pupil 
who can solve “originals” does not need to go thru 
the full catalog of book propositions. The theory, 
however, does not fully conform to the facts. There 
is a certain body of propositions forming a logical, 
connected development of the subject, and consti- 
tuting what may be called the elements of geometry. 
They are fundamental, and in the older text-books 
they were the only ones given. Modern text-books 
have added largely to the number, propositions that 
are interesting and sometimes valuable, but that are 
distinctly not essential. Their solution often depends 
on some special device or turn of reasoning that 
would not occur to an ordinary student, certainly 
not in the stress of an examination, and they must 
therefore be studied and learned as “book work.” 
I am told that propositions of this latter class 
amount to approximately one-half of the number 
contained in modern text-books 

In other words, the old requirement of plane 
geometry has not only been increased almost 100 
per cent. by the addition of non-essential proposi- 
tions, but also by the requirement of original work. 
Harvard, which has led the way in the demand for 
original work, issues a syllabus of propositions which 
it regards as essential, and confines its demands for 
book work strictly to these. This is a rational plan, 
and is to be commended, but the. other colleges call 
for the full number of propositions contained in the 
modern text-books, and have also decidedly increased 
their demands for original work. The wording of the 
geometry requirement in the college catalogs remains 
substantially unchanged, but the quantity of work 
called for by that requirement has been substantially 
enlarged. 

Latin is rated as 4 points—20 periods—and this I 
have no hesitation in condemning as inadequate. I 
know that the work is frequently done in this time, 
just as I know that a bright boy has sometimes 
covered the whole ground in three years or even less, 
but the fact remains that for the majority of pupils 
the time is too short to do the work properly. Almost 
every school that I know of that has a four-year 
Latin course feels, I think, that the work has to be 
done under high pressure, and a considerable number 
of students of fair ability and good working power 
are unable to maintain the pace, and fall by the 
wayside. Latin is one of our best taught subjects, 
but I fancy that in the majority of schools it is 
found to be the subject in which the pressure is 


greatest. 

Greek is allowed 8 points, or 15 periods, and this 
is an adequate allotment. Greek is not an easy: 
subject, but it should be covered comfortably in the 
time allowed and can be done in less. 

The modern language, whether German or French, 
is assigned ten periods, and this again may be 
regarded as a fair tho not a generous allowance. 
That is, it is time enough in which to meet the 
requirement, but a modern language above all things 
ought to be siudied in a somewhat leisurely fashion, 
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with plenty of opportunity for practice for drill, and 
for assimilation. 

Ancient history is rated as one point, and five 
periods is a satisfactory allowance. So far, I have 
spoken only of the subjects included in the classical 
requirements at Yale and Princeton, but when we 
pass to the subjects accepted by these and other 
colleges as alternatives for Greek, we find that the 
same thing holds true. Five periods, for example, is 
simply a fair allowance for solid geometry and trigo- 
nometry. It was a fair allowance also for physics a 
few years ago, but I question whether it is sufficient 
now, since the mathematical side has been so strongly 
emphasized. The modern school course in physics 
may be admirably adapted to the pupil who intends 
to specialize in the subject, but for the general 
student it is by no means the best course that could 
be planned, and it is too severe to be completed 
thoroly in one year, especially if any adequate treat- 
ment of the descriptive side of the subject is at- 
tempted. 

From this analysis of the requirements, it will be 
seen, I think, that every one of the subjects can be 
covered in the time allotted, but that in the majority 
of them the allotment is scanty rather than generous; 
that is, to complete the work in the time assigned 
high pressure is necessary. Possibly it would be 
true to say that almost any one of the subjects could 
be covered comfortably in the time specified, pro- 
vided too great demands were not made on the 
pupil’s time and strength in other directions. It 
makes a great difference whether a pupil can give 
two hours or only one to the preparation of a lesson, 
and every class teacher knows that he can do better 
work and cover more ground with his classes if the 
demands in other directions are not too great. It 
makes a difference, also, whether the pupil’s atten- 
tion and energy are concentrated on three or four 
subjects, or scattered over seven or eight. The 
trouble is that our requirements have been shaped 
by specialists whose interest has been in the subject 
rather than in the student, and frequently, it would 
appear, the demands made in other directions have 
not been fully realized. 

We have seen that the 16 point requirement which 
we have been considering is based on the expectation 
of 80 periods of high pressure work, that is, 20 
periods a week for four years. Now the question of 
how many recitations per week a student can wisely 
carry is largely a local issue. It depends on a great 
variety of circumstances, and the number varies in 
different schools. In general, however, where the 
number of recitations is larger than normal the 
amount of preparation expected is smaller, and the 
ground covered in each recitation is less. It means 
that more of the work is done in class and less 
outside, not that more work is done in the same 
time. A school with 25 recitations a week would 
have to devote proportionately more periods to 
algebra or Greek than a school with 20 recitations a 
week, so that the argument which fits one scale will 
apply with equal force, tho with changed figures, to 
the other. 

The Committee of Ten prescribed 20 periods a 
week as the proper number, but I recall that a chorus 
of protest went up from schoolmasters, many of 
whom claimed that 15 was nearer the proper mark. 
Count on twenty recitations a week, say five in Latin, 
five in Greek or physics, and the remaining ten 
divided among mathematics, history, English, and 
a modern language, the work in each study being 
planned on the basis of the total time allowance 
given above. Of course it can be done—we are 
doing all sorts of unwise things in our schools—but 
I doubt if you can find a schoolmaster who feels that 
it is wisely done. 

Twa or three points should be noted in passing. 
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The Committee of Ten named 20 periods per week’ 
but expressly stipulated that this was to be the 
maximum, not the normal, number, and also further 
stated that where the full number of periods was 
given, at least five of the twenty should be unpre- 
pared. It appears to be the assumption of the 
colleges—where they consider the matter at all— 
that they may reasonably frame requirements de- 
manding 20 prepared recitations a week. I have no 
hesitation in asserting that the required work cannot 
be done in the number of periods assigned to each 
subject if one quarter of the assigned periods are 
given to unprepared recitations. On the strength of 
the Committee of Ten’s report, the colleges are 
demanding what the Committee of Ten never 
dreamed of authorizing. . , si 

In the second place, if the maximum number of 
recitations that a pupil can carry must be given to 
the bare college requirements, what opportunity is 
left for drawing, music, manual training, elocution; 
penmanship or spelling, some, at least, of which have 
a place in the education of youth? College require- 
ments leave small time for anything else. ; 

Still another point that should be considered is the 
proportion of the required work that must be done 
in the last two years. It cannot be evenly divided 
between the four years, partly because so much of 
the work calls for the maturity of the later years, 
and partly because it must be kept fresh for the 
college examinations. For instance, history may 
very advantageously be studied in the first year of 
the school course, but to meet the standard set up 


-in history by the college entrance examination board 


is too great a task for the powers of a first-year 
student, and even if he could accomplish it success- 
fully, he could not hold it in memory and be ready 
for an examination two years later. The result is 
that the work is congested in the last two years. It 
has to be done with greater intensity, and it is 
necessary to carry too many subjects abreast. It 
was forcibly pointed out a year ago by one of our 
own number that whereas the colleges generally will 
not allow their freshmen to pursue more than four 
or five studies at most at the same time, they force 
the sub-freshman, the younger, less capable school- 
boy, to carry six, seven or even eight studies abreast. 
It is a menace to thoro scholarship, and it is a crime 


to the student. I firmly believe that one great cause 


of the pressure of college entrance requirements Is 
the number of subjects that the pupils are compelled 
to carry at the same time. The quantity of work is 
too great, and it is made worse by being spread over 
too many subjects. anh 
Thus far in this discussion, you may have noticed, 
I have spoken of nothing but a four years’ course. 
The two questions naturally suggest themselves: 
Would not the difficulty be obviated by the estab- 
lishment of a six-year high school course? and, Is 
not the trouble done away with in private schools 
where such a course is feasible? To these questions 
I reply, first, that we have to deal with things as 
they are, not as they might be, or even as they 
may be. The four-year high school course is what 
we have; a large proportion of college students are 
prepared in the public high schools, and it is probable 
that in the future the proportion will become larger 
instead of smaller. If this is the case, the question 
as to what the colleges may rightly demand must be 
considered with reference to what can be done in a 
four-year course. In the second place, I reply that, 
while the conditions in schools fortunate enough to 
have a five or six-year course may be slightly easier, 
yet the difference is not as great as might be imag- 
ined, and even in*those schools the pressure is still 
beyond all reason.4 The mortality may be somewhat 
less than in high-schools where a high grade of 
scholarship is maintained, and where the number of 
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students dropped, simply because they cannot main- 
tain the pace, is something appalling, but the fact 
remains that even in the most fortunately situated 
schools the pressure is altogether too great. This is 
a fact, not a theory, and the reason is not far to 
seek. Simply beginning subjects one or two years 
earlier does not put pupils that much farther ahead, 
for the work must be done more slowly and less 
maturely. It has been found by experience in more 
than one school that students beginning a subject 
later freauently catch up in a comparatively short 
time with those who began considerably earlier. 
There is a gain in beginning some subjects earlier, 
and there is a distinct gain in avoiding the abrupt 
and awkward transition from grammar to high 
school. There is a decided relief from pressure in 
the years corresponding td the first and second years 
of the high school, and there is some relief in the 
later years, but it is by no means great enough to 
solve the problem. The reason is that much of the 
work demanded by the present college requirements 
calls for a degree of maturity that does not exist 
before the later years, and therefore cannot be done 
before that time. No arrangement of a course of 
study, no beginning of Latin and geometry earlier, 
has yet succeeded in making a sixteen-year-old mind 
eighteen years of age. The situation is practically 
identical in both classes of schools. We are both of 
us confronted with an amount of work that we cannot 
do properly in the time allowed, and that the student 
cannot accomplish with the best results to himself. 

Briefly stated. the substance of what I have tried 
to say is this: The requirements of the colleges to 
which we send our students vary from 13 to 17 
points. In order to meet their demands our courses 
must cover at least 16 points. This is calculated by 
the colleges to require 20 periods a week for four 
years. The allowance of time for the individual 
subjects is in some cases fair, tho not generous, while 
in others it is decidedly inadequate. Almost any 
one of the required subjects can be covered in the 
time allowed, provided the demands in other direc- 
tions are not too great, but the sum total of them all 
is more than the ordinary boy or girl can wisely or 
reasonably be expected to carry. That is the thesis 
that I set out to maintain. 

Thus far I have discussed the subject in a some- 
what technical manner, dealing with points, periods, 
and other peculiarities of our professional jargon, 
and I have done this because, as I said at the begin- 
ning, I want to rest the case not on a basis of asser- 
tion and opinion, but on a foundation of fact. It 
has been a difficult thing to do, for our educational 
system is not uniform, and it is not easy to find a 
common denominator for our varying school courses. 
At the same time, whether a program calls for 15 
or for 25 periods a week, and whether a course is 
four years or six years long, I think that™the argu- 
ment is sound in principle. and that the same line 
of reasoning, with changed figures, will apply with 
equal force to nearly all cases. College entrance 
requirements are too great in quantity. Our experi- 
ence tells us that our pupils are trying™to do”too 
much, and an analysis“of {the ’situation¥shows us 
where the trouble lies. 

|The result of this is an unreasonably high pressure 
in our schools, and this pressure in its turn is pro- 
ducing certain definite effects. It is one cause of 
the great mortality in our high-grade schools. The 
number of pupils “dropped” in some of our schools 
is beyond all reason, and while this"is by no means 
the only cause, one of the potent factors in producing 
this result is found in the college entrance require- 
ments. Another result’is the crowding out of subjects 
and of work that are of great importance in a well- 
rounded educational scheme. Personally I lay less 


stress on this*than on some‘other considerations, but 
still it carries decided weight. 
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The great evil, however, resulting from the exces- 
sive entrance requirements of the colleges is found 
in the serious congestion, especially in the last two 
years of the course. Too many subjects have to be 
carried at the same time, and too much ground has 
to be covered in each subject. The student’s mind 
is distracted by the number of studies among which 
he has to divide his attention, and the quantity of 
work to be covered is so great that proper assimila- 
tion is impossible. Quality is sacrificed to quantity. 
Here we touch the heart of the whole question. We 
are not pleading that our labor as teachers may be 
lightened; we are not concerned chiefly that our 
pupils may have an easier time; we are striving to 
send into college the best prepared pupils possible. 
That does not mean those best fitted to pass exami- 
nations, or those who have gone over the greatest 
number of pages in text-books. It means those who 
are best equipped to go on with college work, and 
my contention is that we could produce better 
results, we could equip students better for college, 
if a smaller quantity of work were demanded, so 
that that smaller quantity could be done more 
deliberately, more thoroly, more thoughtfully." 

§This, then, is the situation. Is there anything that 
can be done to relieve it? We are agreed as to the 
evils of the existing condition of affairs. Is there 
any practicable remedy on which we can unite? 
There is one remedy, and but one. That is to face 
the situation squarely, and to change the conditions. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


COP 
College Entrance English. 


The colleges of the United States have practically 
uniform entrance requirements in English. The 
requirements for the years 1905 to 1911 call for the 
following books: 


- “Arnold’s “‘Sohrab and*Rustum.” 

Bacon’s “Essays.” 

Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 

Browning’s “‘Cavalier Tunes,” ‘The Lost Leader,” 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” ‘Evelyn Hope,” ‘Home’ Thoughts. from 
Abroad,” “Home Thoughts from the Sea,” “Inci- 
dent of the French Camp,” ‘‘The Boy and the 
Angel,”’ “One Word More,” “Herve Riel.” 

Bunyan’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I.” 

Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America,’ 
or “‘Washington’s Farewell Address,” and ‘‘Web- 
ster’s First Bunker Hill Oration.’’ 

Byron’s “‘ Mazeppa” and the “ Prisoner of Chillon.”’ 

Carlyle’s ‘Essay on Burns.” 

Carlyle’s “Heroes and HerofWorship.”’ 

Chaucer’s “‘ Prologue.” 

\Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner.” 

De Quincey’s “Joan of Arc” and “The English 

ail Coach.” 

Dickens’ “‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” 

Emerson’s “Essays.” (Selected.) 

Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 

Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford.” 

Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village.” _ 

Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Hawthorne’s ‘The House of the Seven’Gables.” 

dlrving’s “Sketch Book.” 

Lamb’s “Essays of Elia.” 

Longfellow’s ‘The Courtship‘of*Miles Standish.”’ 

Lowell’s” The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 

Macaulay’s “ Essay on Addison.” 

Macaulay’s “Lays of “Ancient Rome.” 

Macaulay’s “Life“of Johnson.” 

{Milton’s “Lycidas,” ‘“Comus,” ~“‘L’Allegro,” ‘1 
Penseroso.” 

Milton’s ‘Minor Poems.” 
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Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” (First Series), 
Books II., III., and IV. 

Poe’s “Poems.” 

Pope’s “The Rape of the Lock.” 

Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.” 

Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” 

Scott’s ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.” 

Scott’s ‘Quentin Durward.” 

Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 

Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar.” 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth Night.” 

Selections from Spencer’s ‘‘ Faerie Queen.” 

Tennyson’s ‘Gareth and Lynette,” ‘“‘Launcelot 
and Elaine,” ‘‘The Passing of Arthur.” 

Thackeray’s ‘‘Henry Esmond.” 


EPO 
Women Students in German Universities. 
Summer, 1904. Winter, 1904-5. 


NG i skcad cakes pusanthbecaaten 382 657 
PS vost TUN belied Pub odyentins t. 99 94 
ESE re 70 119 
Ne re 2 | 2 
I boc ticis secu tncnnnvines @ 84 82 
a oe alls 9 34 
SRT 66 69 
|S ETRE neers 5 15 
i eek tokann 26 . 56 
RTS aren ee 69 62 
Re as ccciiteh Dulialeastiahaee 26 36 
 RRRRREAE RS RP en 16 15 
ne ree 17 91 
INES Sie PTO 64 91 
aa seep daa 10 10 
RRR ERIE ap 12 21 
I itd tii dpDiqunsadoaeinis — — 
I viccctiucys chin beeenptneute 5 10 
sii as wean a 38 224 
TREE Se eae 15 82 
INE <x cscs nurcdstntataie Ueneas 34 9 

er isiihsin i Seite scene 1,088 Total..1,729 


or 4 per cent. 
of all the stu- 
dents attend- 


ing. 
L. R. KLEMM. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
PON 


The Literary Ignorance of Girls. 


The students were one year and a half removed 
from their preparation for entrance. Out of 
one hundred and eighty-six, fifty-three could not 
tell when Shakespeare lived, altho either the 
sixteenth or the seventeenth century would have 
been accepted as correct. Two students placed 
him in the twelfth century, four in the fourteenth, 
seven in the fifteenth, twenty in the eighteenth, 
and four in the nineteenth century. Sixteen stu- 
dents did not attempt to assign him at all. One 
hundred and fourteen students did not know in 
what century Milton lived. He was assigned to 
the eleventh, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Fifty-four 
placed him in the eighteenth century, which the 
student by the entrance requirements is obliged to 
know better than any other period. Eighty-seven 
did not attempt to assign him to any century. 
One hundred and fifty-one did not know in what 
century Dryden lived, altho a knowledge of 
the latter part of Milton’s life should include some 
information about Dryden. Out of the entire 
class one hundred and six did not know in what 


students attending. 
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century Goldsmith lived. He was assigned to 
the tenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Thirty-four did not attempt 
to place him at all. One hundred and twenty- 
seven students did not know who Samuel Johnson’s 
biographer was, one hundred and three not trying 
to assign a biographer, and twenty-four assigning 
the biography variously, one with a bright idea 
to ‘‘Himself.’’—Jeannette Marks in the October 
Critve. 
CP 


“Allusions” in Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Book II. 


Experience has taught the writer the inconvenience that 
may result from depending upon memory or the classical 
dictionary for the various geographical and mythological 
allusions in the Aeneid. When the teacher is looking over 
his next day’s lessons in the evening the classical dictionary 
is sure to be on his desk at school. Even after when one 
has taught Latin for years, the exact details of the various 
allusions will occasionally np from the memory. The refer- 
ences given here, following the text line by line, will be of 
service. Those mentioned in Book I where given in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for Sept. 30 and Oct. 28. 

Line 7.—Myrmidones, a race of people living in 
Thessaly, over whom Achilles ruled. The ancients 
derived their name either from a mythical ancestor 
Myrmidon, or from the ants in gina, which accord- 
ing to tradition were metamorphosed into men,— 
Dolopes, another Thessalian people who took part 
in the Trojan war. 

Line 15.—Pallas, or Minerva, was supposed to 
guide men in the dangers of war, especially where 
victory was to be gained by cunning and perse- 
verance. 

Line 21.—The small island Tenedos was of an 
importance disproportionate to its size, because of 
its position near the mouth of the Hellespont. 

Iine 32.—Thymoetes.—A soothsayer had pre- 
dicted that on a certain day a boy should be born, 
who should bring about the destruction of Troy. 
On the day prophesied Paris was born to Priam, and 
Munippus to Thymoetes. Priam ordered that both 
Munippus and his mother be killed. Virgil suggests 
the possibility of Thymoetes’ having advised that 
the wooden horse be drawn into the city, as a means 
of revenge. 

Line 41.—Laocoon was a son of Antenor, and a 
priest of Apollo. His death formed the subject of 
numerous pieces of ancient art. The magnificent 
group with which we are most familiar, representing 
Laocoon and his two sons surrounded by the 
serpents, is still extant, and is preserved in the 
Vatican at Rome. 

Line 82.—Palamedes joined the expedition of the 
Greeks against Troy, but Agamemnon, Diomedes, and 
Ulysses, envious of his fame, got a Phrygian captive 
to write him a letter in Priam’s name, and bribed a 
servant of Palamedes to place it under his master’s 
bed. They then accused Palamedes of treachery, 
and upon searching his tent found the letter they 
had had written; they sentenced him to be stoned 
to death. As he was being led from the tent he 
exclaimed, “Truth, I lament thee, for thou hast 
died even before me!” 

Line 100.—Calchas, the wisest soothsayer among 
the Greeks at Troy. He foretold the time the war 
would continue, gave the reason for the pestilence 
that raged in the Greek army, and advised the 
building of the wooden horse. An oracle had said 
that Calchas would die when he met a soothsayer 
superior to himself. At Claros, near Colophon, he 
met Mopsus, who predicted things which he could 
not, and he died of grief. 

Line 114.—The most renowned oracle of Phoebus 
(Apollo) was at Delphi, situated on the southern 


slope of Mount Parnassus, in Greece. Delphi was 
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the principal seat of the worship of Apollo. Besides 
the great temple to the god there were numerous 
sanctuaries and works of art. In the center of the 
temple there was a small opening in the ground, 
from which an intoxicating vapor arose from time 
to time. Over this stood a tripod on which the 
priestess, who was called the Pythia, seated herself 
when the oracle was to be consulted. The words 
she uttered after inhaling the vapor were believed 
to be revelations from Apollo. They were written 
down by the priests and given, in hexameter verse, 
to the persons who had come to consult the oracle. 
No trace of the chasm or the exhalations are now 
anywhere to be found. 


Iine 116.—Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, 
was a very beautiful maiden. Her father had 
aroused the anger of Diana; how, reports differ. 
According to one story he had killed a stag in 
Diana’s grove; according to another he had boasted 
that his skill in hitting a mark was equal to that of 
the goddess. A third tradition said that in the year 
in which Iphigenia was born he had promised to 
sacrifice to Diana the most beautiful production of 
the year, but had neglected to carry out the vow. 
At any rate, when the Greeks were ready to set out 
for Troy the fleet was detained by a calm, and 
Calchas declared that the only way to appease 
Diana was by sacrificing Iphigenia. Agamemnon 
was obliged to yield and sacrifice his daughter. 
When the maiden was about to be slain, Diana 
carried her in a cloud to Tauris, where she became 
priestess to the goddess, who substituted a stag in 
her place. 


Line 166.—The Palladium was a statue of Minerva 
which stood on the acropolis at Troy. It was sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven. The city was 
fated to resist the attacks of the Greeks so long as 
this statue remained in its place.& Ulysses and 
Diomedes managed to carry it away. 


Line 177.—Pergama, poetic word for Perganum, 
the citadel of Troy. Here used for Troy itself. 


Line 193.—Probably Mycenz is here referred to. 
Agamemnon, its ruler, was a descendant of Pelops. 


Tine 246.—Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba. When she and her twin brother Helenus 
were young they were left asleep in the sanctuary 
of Apollo. There their ears were purified by ser- 
pents, so that they understood the sounds of nature 
and the voices of the birds. After Cassandra grew 
up she was endowed by Apollo with the gift of 
prophecy. 


Line 310.—Deiphobe, a priestess of Apollo and 
Diana. 


Lane 318.—Panthus was said to have been origi- 
nally a priest of Apollo at Delphi, and to have been 
carried to Troy by Antenor, on account of his 
beauty. 


Line 337.—Erinnys, personification of a curse. The 
Erinnys or Furies were supposed to be inhabitants 
of Erebos, where they remained until some curse 
pronounced upon an individual called them into 
activity. The crimes they punished were disobedi- 
ence to parents, lack of respect for old age, perjury, 
murder, violation of the law of hospitality, and 
unjust treatment of suppliants. By later writers 
their number was limited to three, their names being 
Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. They assumed the 
character of a goddess who punished men after death. 


Line 398.—Orcus, another name for Pluto, god of 
the nether world. Hades itself is of course here 
referred to. 


aaane 418.—The winds were the horses of the wind- 
god. | 
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Line 419.—Nereus, the old man of the sea. He 
was son of Oceanus and Terra. In works of art he 
is represented with sea-weed for eyebrows and beard. 


Line 469.—Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, often called 
Neoptolemus. After the close of the Trojan war he 
was said to have settled in Epirus. 


Line 477.—Scyros was an island in the Aegean sea. 
Line 569.—Tyndaris, Helen. 


Line 616.—The Gorgons were frightful beings, 
whose heads were covered with hissing serpents 
instead of hair.. They had wings, brazen claws, and 
huge teeth. They were daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto. Medusa, who alone of her sisters was mortal, 
was at first a beautiful maiden, whose hair was 
changed into serpents by Minerva because she 
became the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasus in a 
sanctuary of the goddess. Her head became so 
terrible that everyone who saw it was changed into 
stone. She was finally slain by Perseus, and her 
head was placed in the center of Minerva’s shield. . 


BPN 
History Teaching in England. 


A writer in The Nineteenth Century sums up the 
progress made in the teaching of history in the 
public schools of England and laments the fact that 
it has been slower than that of other great countries 
of the world. In all German schools, he says, 
whether they be classical or semi-classical or non- 
classical, the time allowed for history and geography 
is never less than three hours in school each week. 


‘Every period of the world’s history is studied, not 


once, but at three different stages during the boy’s 
career; and every teacher of history is a skilled 
specialist. ‘‘No school in England, so far as I know,” 
he continues, “approaches the completeness of the 
German system; and by no means all have even 
ene trained historian on their staff. In France there 
has been of recent years a marked improvement in 
the teaching of history; as a rule not less than three 
hours in school each week are given to its study, and 
all the history teachers are trained men. In America 
there has been considerable discussion on the best 
methods of teaching history. A Committee of Seven 
was recently appointed by the American Historical 
Association, which, after inspecting the chief schools 
not only in America but in Europe, drew up a most 
elaborate report on the teaching of history in schools, 
a report which is already beginning to have its 
influence. 

“We are still probably, in the organization of 
history, in the methods of teaching it, in the supply 
of trained teachers, and in the time allotted to it, 
behind the other chief nations of the world; 
when we examine the systems of other countries we 
must confess that we have much to learn from them, 
whilst they are quite frank in telling us with some 
emphasis that they have little or nothing to learn 
from us. A French book on the teaching of history 
labels all our methods as mechanical. So recently as 
1899 the American Committee of Seven reported on 
the history-teaching in our public schools that ‘the 
most noticeable features were a lack of historical 
instruction, a common failure to recognize the value 
of history, and a certain incoherence and general 
confusion.” A book published two years ago in 
America on history in schools, whilst giving chapters 
on the history-teaching in France and Germany, 
ignores England, because in our country the recog- 
nition of its importance has been tardier than among 
Americans, and the methods of teaching it are held 
to be inferior to those in America. And if we want 
critics who are nearer home, there is the judgment 
of Mr. Bryce: ‘History is of all subjects which 
schools attempt to handle perhaps the worst 
taught.’ ” 
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Despite all this the writer feels that considerable 
improvement has taken place in the teaching of 
history in the public schools of England. At the 
present time many schools have one teacher who is 
able to devote a large part of his time to the 
teaching and study of history. More time also is 
devoted to it by the student pursuing the ordinary 
curriculum, and greater facilities are given to those 
who show special aptitude for its study. Not only 
has this been accomplished, but the Oxford and 
Cambridge schools examination board recently issued 
a report on its examinations for the higher certifi- 
cates, and states that the work done in history 
during the last twenty years shows a decided im- 
provement on such points as the style and relevance 
of the answers, the knowledge of geography, and the 
better choice of text-books. 


CPN 
Gems from the German. 


Every student of the German language should be familiar 
with as many of the beautitul lyrics written by the poets of 
Germany as possible. Certainly every secondary school pupil 
can commit as many as a half dozen of these in the course of 
the year, and there are many more which every well-educat- 
ed person should have read. Some of the German readers 
give selections from the best poets, more donot. Every boy 
and girl in Germany can repeat those given below, and many 
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Es%kamen in’sein grunes Haus 
Viel leichtbeschwingte Gaste; 

Sie sprangen frei und hielten Schmaus 
Und sangen auf das beste. 


Ich fand ein Bett zu susser Ruh’ 
Auf weichen, grunen Matten; 
Der Wirt, er deckte selbst mich zu 
Mit seinem Kuhlen Schatten. 


Nun fragt’ ich nach der Schuldigkeit, 
Da schuttelt er den Wipfel; 
Gesegnet sei er allezeit, 
Von der Wurzel bis zum Gipfel. 
—UHLAND. 


BPN 
Proverbs. 


3. Das Muss is hart, aber bei dem Muss kann 
der Mensch allein zeigen wie es in wendig mit ihm 
steht. —GOETHE. 


4. Willst du immer weiter schweifen 


Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah, 


Lerne nur das Gluck ergreifen, 


Denn das Gluck ist immer da. 
—GOETHE. 
TRANSLATION, 


3. The must is hard, but the must alone reveals 


others besides. If you have not sufficient time to do much what is within the man. 


with them at least copy them upon the board, and have 
them read, one at a time, during the recitation pericds. The 
proverbs may be placed at the top of the blackboard, a new 
one each Monday morning. 


Wanderers Nachtleid. 


Uber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln 
Spurest du. ; 


Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Vogelein schweigen in Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 


Gott Grusse Dich! 


Gott grusse dich! kein anderer Gruss 
Gleicht dem an Innigkeit, 

Gott grusse dich! kein anderer Gruss 
Passt so zu aller Zeit. 


—GOETHE. 


Gott grusse dich! wenn dieser Gruss 
So recht vom Herzen geht, 
Gilt bei dem lieben Gott der Gruss 
So veil wie ein Gebet. —STURM. 


Du Bist Wie Eine Blume. 


Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold und sch6én une rein; 
Ich schau’ dich an, und Wehmut 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein. 


Mir ist, als ob ich die Hande 
Aufs Haupt dir legen sollt’; 
Betend, dass Gott dich erhalte 

So rein und schon und hold. 


Linknhr. 


Bei einem Wirte wundermild, 
Da war ich jungst zu Gaste; 
Ein goldner Apfel war sein Schild 
In einem langen Aste. 


—HEINE. 


Es war der gute Apfelbaum 
Bei dem ich eingekehret; 

Mit susser Kost und frischem Schaum 
Hat er mich wohl genahret. 


4, Why be forever roaming, 


When the good lies so near at hand, 
Learn only to seize happiness 
For happiness is always near. 


SPX 
Fun for the Latin Class. 


Macaronics. 


Felis sedit by a hole, 

Intenta she, cum omni soul, 
Predere rats. 

Mice concurrunt trans the floor, 

In numero duo, tres or more, 
Obliti rats. 


Felis saw them oculis, 
“T’ll have ’em,”’ inquit she, ‘“‘I guess, 
~ Dum ludunt.” 
Nunc illa crepit toward the group, 
‘‘Habeam,”’ dixit, ‘“‘good rat soup— 
Pingues sunt.” 


Mice continued all ludere, 

Intenti they in ludum vere, 
Gaudenter. ; 

Nunc rushed the felix onto them, 

Et tore them omnes limb from limb, 
Violenter. 


Caput apri defero 

Reddens, laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estis in convivio. 


The nox was lit by lux of Luna, 

And ‘twas nox most opportuna 

To catch a possum or a coona; 

For nix was scattered o’er this mundus, 
A shallow nix, et non profundus, 

On sic a nox with canis unus, 

Two, boys went out to hunt for coonus. 


Vixit a rex in Persia land, 
A potent rex was he; 

Suum imperium did extend 
O’er terra and o’er sea. 


Rex Midas had multum gold, 
Tamen he wanted plus; 

Non satis est, his constant cry— 
Ergo introit fuss. 
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sembly rooms. The importance of an assembly 
room is so evident that the reasons need only be 
stated. Theyare as follows: 


First, the occasional assembling of all the pupils 
adds greatly to the esprit de corps of a school. An 
opportunity is ‘afforded the principal to address 
his school as a whole under conditions that are far 
more impressive than when pupils are addressed in 
their separate class-rooms. It enables the princi- 
pal to conduct general exercises in marching, 
music, gymnastics, etc. It enables the principal, 
also, to call together his whole school from time 
to time to listen to interesting and valuable ad- 
dresses, lectures, stereopticon exhibitions, etc. 

Secondly, a school auditorium affords the means 
for using the school building as a social center for 
the district in which it is located. Ina city such 
as ours, with few public halls that can be used as 
meeting places for citizens and parents, the school 
auditorium is almost a necessity. But even were 
public halls available without cost, they would not 
fully meet the wants of the school community. 
The school building focuses, as no other institu- 
tion can, the wants and aspirations of all the peo- 
ple; here their children gather from day to day ; 
it is their own building maintained by the taxes 
which they pay; here are no social distinctions ; 
no distinctions of race, nationality, occupation, or 
creed. Just as the elementary school is the most 
democratic institution among us for our children, 
so the school auditorium, filled with the parents of 
the children, is the most democratic meeting place 
for the adults of acommunity. The commendable 
interest displayed in the organization and conduct 
of parents’ associations would be widely extended 
and intensified were there a suitable assembly 
hall in each of the larger school buildings thruout 
the city. 

The success and popularity of carefully selected 
lecture courses prove how useful these might be 
made as a means for the diffusion of knowledge 
and of a right civic spirit if there were a sufficient 
number of suitable assembly halls in school build- 
ings thruout the various parts of the city. 


Size and Character of Class-reoms. 


In speaking of the size of a school building it 
is customary to consider the class-room as the unit 
of dimension; thus, we speak of a building of 
twenty class-rooms or a building of thirty class- 
rooms. The comparative cost of school buildings 
is usually figured upon the basis of cost per class- 
roo! 


m. 
That it has been possible to erect school build- 
ings in our city of late years at an average cost 
per class-room of $3000 to $3,500 per room is due 
in a measure to the fact that our buildings have 


been wholly given up to class-rooms, that is, have . 


not included an assembly room, gymnasium, etc. 
Not until recently have our class-rooms been made 
of standard size ; wardrobes, also, have been as a 
rule much below the standard size. 

Including class-rooms of standard size, ward- 
robes of standard capacity, assembly hall, gymna- 
sium and the other requirements of a modern, 
first-class school building, at least $5,000 per class- 
room is a moderate cost. I have recently gone 
over the cost statement of recent buildings erected 
in various cities from Boston to Chicago and find 
that a cost of $5,000 per class-room is more often 
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School Grounds and Buildings. II. 
By A. B. PoLAND, Newark, N. J. 


(Coniinued from last week.) 


It is to be greatly regretted, that in most school 
buildings no provision has been made for as- 
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exceeded than otherwise. Thruout New Eng- 
land there are hundreds of school buildings whose 
cost runs from $5,000 to $10,000 per class-room. 
Upon this basis an appropriation of $100,000 for a 
twenty-room school-house is far from being an 
extravagant demand. 

That our Newark buildings have cost so much 
less than the above is due to the facts that I have 
stated, namely, undersized class-rooms, cramped 
wardrobes, lack of assembly halls, and lack of the 
other generally accepted requirements of an up-to- 
date school building. 


Lack of Uniformity in School Buildings. 


A person familiar with the best modern types of 
school-house architecture would be amazed on vis- 
iting the fifty-five school buildings in our city at 
the various styles of external design ; but he would 
be amazed still more at the many deficiencies, not 
to say incongruities,. shown in the interior arrange- 
ment. He would realize at first glance that there 
had never been any prescribed standards, either 
as to external appearance or as to internal use. 
In size of rooms, size of wardrobes, size and loca- 
tion of hallways, staircases, etc., in fact, in all 
respects, each building would be found almost sui 
generis. The reason forthe absence of any general 
plan would appear when it became known that our 
Board has been in the habit of employing a differ- 
ent architect for almost every building, and that 
each architect has been largely left to follow his 
own individual taste and judgment as to general 
plan and details. 

It will be a most auspicious day for the school 
interests of this city when a single competent 
School architeet shall take charge of the erection 
of allfuture school buildings. 


Scientific Study of School Architecture. 


Of late years school architecture has become 
highly specialized. Architects who are successful 
in planning factories, theaters, libraries, city halls 
or dwelling houses are not necessarily qualified 
thereby to erect school buildings. The great ma- 
jority of successful architects would themselves 
confess their inability to erect, without much spe- 
cial study, a school building according to up-to-date 
requirements. In fact, many architects do not 
compete when school buildings are under consid- 
eration, since it would require too much time and 
special study to submit plans that would do them 
justice. 

There are, however, scattered thruout the coun- 
try numerous firms of architects who have made 
the planning of school-houses a specialty. Asa . 
result, they have developed numerous types of 
school buildings that are vastly superior to the 
best types of twenty or even of ten years ago. 


The Board should at least be able thru the em- 
ployment of an advisory architect, or architects, 
to determine upon certain fixed requirements ac- 
cording to which all plans and _ specifications 
should hereafter be drawn. 


A Model Grammar Schol Building. 


There could be no better time than now for the 
Board to give an object lesson to the people of 
Newark as to what a model, up-to-date elementary 
school building should be. Public discussion of 
the shortcomings of our present school buildings 
has aroused popular interest in the subject to an 
unprecedented degree. The time, therefore, seems 
particularly opportune, if a sufficient appropria- 
tion can be got, to erect what may be considered 
by the best school architects of to-day, as a model 
grammar school building. 
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Notes of New Books, 


BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


wa CAESAR: Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars.—The 
author,of this,book, Maurice W. Mather, ,Ph. D., formerly in- 
structor in Latin,in:Harvard_university,presents some,ot the 
most interesting and instructive, portions of Caesar’s writings 
which, up to the present time, have been [ittle read in schools. 
To facilitate references, all chapters are numbered as in the 
complete editions of Caesar. ‘fhe notes on the last three 
books of the Gallic war and on the civil war are especially full. 
The introduction contains the lives of Caesar and Pompey, a 
brief treatment of Caesar’s army, and a list of books useful in 
the study of Caesar. The book is abundantly supplied with 
illustrations, maps, and plans. (American book Vompany, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 


La FILLE DE Tuuiskon: Teuton Ideals in French Prose.— 
Kate Thecla Conley, the author, has presented a collection of 
forty-seven French translations from German originals, both 
prose and poetry, by the noted author, Labrunie. The book 
Iurnishes selections for both school and home use, and they 
embody beautiful ideas expressed in simple and elegant lan- 
guage. All the selections may be easily read by those who 
have acquired an elementary knowleage of French. ‘he 
notes follow the text and, besides being or assistance in trans- 
lation, give information in regard to the authors of the Ger- 
man originals and to the special circumstances connected with 
the composition of the individual selections. A complete 
vocabulary accompanies the book. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 65 cents.) 


Two GERMAN LALES.—WIGO, by Karl Jacobsen, and Der 
TSCHOKI, by Johannes Kraner, with composition exercises 
edited by Max Lentz, formerly principal of Paterson 
academy.—Both of these stories have a simplicity of style 
and language which is scarcely beyond the diction of fairy 
tales, but each one is interesting enough to be read by stu- 
dents of any age. As the book is intended for very early 
reading the notes are somewhat copious in dealing with the 
difficuities presented in the text, but contain only such defi- 
nite explanations as are absolutely necessary. ‘The accom- 
panying material on German composition is simple and is 
preceded by a short treatise on the order of words in Ger- 
man. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) 


Der Lerztse. (Kinderthranen) Eine Erzahlung von Erns 
von Wildenbruch. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Frederick W. Truscott, Ph. D., professor of German, West 
Virginia university. This volume of the Silver Series of 
Modern Language Text-Books is the work of a popular con- 
temporary writer of Germany, widely known as novelist and 
dramatist. As a text-book it has many qualities to recom- 
mend it. The simplicity of style, the theme of the story, the 
dramatic touches combine to hold the reader’s interest. The 
author shows a rare sympathy with children and a tender 
appreciation of their joys and sorrows, and these feelings are 
the dominating note in Der Lerzrre. The frontispiete por- 
trait of von Wildenbruch and the reproduction of his auto- 
graph letter authorizing this American edition of the story 
are interesting features of the volume. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York.) 


RHETORIC IN Practice is a capital book for not only classes 
in high schools but for private students as well. The authors 
are Professors Newcomer and Seward of the Leland Stanford 
Junior university, and shows them to be apt teachers. It 
also discloses their own methods; it is not a rehash of other 
books. The object these teachers plainly aimed at was to 
help those who are composing—that is, expressing themselves 
in written language; showing them how to choose and 
arrange words to accomplish the end of giving outward form 
to the thoughts they: may have. They give a few brief rules 
on how the writer is to write: Be honest ;g be,direct and brief; 
be simple; be specific; and think before writing. There are 
excellent suggestions (p. 7) to teachers; it would be a cap- 
ital book if these five were expanded by these authors tor 
grammar and high school teachers. 

Passing over the usual subjects discussed, let us look at 
tne matter of punctuation. ‘The real rules used by the ex- 
perienced writer are about seven in number; and the authors 
recognize the fact. There are far less commas used than 
formerly, especially by the daily papers. An author of a 
popular educational book used them so frequently that it 
was remarked by a critic, ‘‘He had a pepper-box of commas.”’ 
The comma is used to indicate a break in the continuity of 
the sentence; but these ‘‘breaks” are systematized or got 
into a system; and this is well done (pp. 168-9). 

There are excellent features in all parts; those regarding 
“Form in Letters’ are most clear and explicit. We have 
often suggested to teachers that pupils should be trained to 
write notes and letters to them, so that the proper date, 
salutation, compliment and signature will be employed auto- 
matically. Being in the receipt of many thousands of letters 
annually from teachers, it is apparent that the rules to be 
observed have not been drilled into them; and we believe 
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the suggestion sojvaluable that we repeat it. (Henry Holt 
& Company. 90 cents.) 


One_of the noblest men in New York jcity during ,the,last 
half of 1800,was S. 8. Packard, who founded a_school for the 
education of the,sons,of business men. It was not this that 
made him famous, it was the spirit that animated him, which 
was to do good. _It.gave him more_pleasure to do good as a 
teacher day,by_day tnan John D. Rockefeller gets by making 
a million of dollars. His school became famous; he did a 
glorious work and,was sent for to cross the river, but he will 
not be forgotten. The school he built up on the corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street is carried on in the 
spirit of its founder. 

Mr. Packard found it needful to prepare books for the 
special work he had undertaken—that of imbuing young men 
with commercial ideas and methods; and these were sought 
for by teachers in the high schools, for in most of them com- 
mercial studies are pursued. Another of the Packard Series 
has just been published under the title of Ons Hunprep 
Lessons In_EnGuisH. ‘The author is Mr. G. A. Grove, M. A. 
one of the instructors in the Packard commercial school and 
we think it an admirable work. The object is to review the 
students that come from the public schools in grammar, use 
of capitals, punctuation, spelling, letter writing, etc. The 


plan shows the hand of a,practical teacher (sucn,as the use~ 


of the apostrophe, or can and_may, of shall and will, sit and 
set, lie and lay, etc.), for on_au the usual difficult points_a 
clear, illuminating light is cast. It is wholly probable that 
the teaching in the Packard school is of the same able character 
as that exhibited by the author of this book. (S. S. 
Packard, New York.) 


The Oxford University Press has,issued a book on Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, by F. R. L. Wilson, M. A. and G. W. Hedley 
M.A. The object of the work.is to provide a school course 0° 
practical training in chemistry, suitable for those studying 
the subject as an integraljpart of their general education, and 
at the same time to lay a solid foundation for such as may 
require to specialize in it later. 





Question books have a fixed value for teachers, for they 


must constantly review their_knowledge, and render it more 
exact. In SrELEY’s QuESTION_BOOK, a volume of 412 pages, 
some eighteen subjects are considered; under Reading, for 
example, 71 questions are asked and the answers given, and 
so of the other subjects. ‘The questions seem exceedingly 
well selected and the answers exact and properly condensed. 
Such a volume is invaluable in the hands of the advancing 
teacher. If a teacher would put it in the hands of a,suitable 
person and sit down daily to have twenty-five questions 
proposed to him, he woula at the end of a year double his 
power as a teacher; he would be surprised to find himself 
unable to reply to so many queries; and yet a graduate of 
a high school should be able to reply to all except those 
possibly on school management and methods of teaching. 

Professor Seeley is well qualified to prepare such a work. 
Starting as a teacher in district schools, he sought to enlarge 
his ability by studying in a German university, and thus 
became a master ot pedagogy; this led to his appointment 
to the department of pedagogy in the Trenton normal school. 
The teacher is altogether too apt when he gets a certiticate 
and a school to settle down and do nothing more; but he 
has really only just begun to learn. The young teacher who 
gets this book and determines to master it cannot but rise to 
a more important position. (F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany.) 





' From Texas. 
SOME,COFFEE FACTS FROM THE LONE STAR STATE, 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, where gushing 
springs unite to form babbling brooks that wind their spark- 
ling way thru flowery meads, comes a note of gratitude for 
delivery from the cottee habit. 

‘“When my baby boy came to me five years ago, I began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee, having a feeling that it would be 
better for him and me than the old kind of drug-laden coffee. 
I was not disappointed in it, for it enabled me, a small, 
delicate woman, to nurse a bouncing healthy baby 14 months. 

“‘T have since continued the use of Postum, for I have 
grown fond of it, and have discovered to my joy that it has 
entirely relieved me of a bilious habit which used to prostrate 
me two or three times a year, causing much discomfort to 
my family and suffering to myself. 

“My brother-in-law was cured of chronic constipation by 
leaving otf the old kind of coffee and using Postum. He has 
become even more fond of it than he was of the old coffee. 

“In fact the entire family, from the latest arrival (a 2-year- 
old who always calls for his ‘ potie’ first thing in the morning) 
up to the head of the house, think there is no drink so good 
or so wholesome as Postum.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 
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The Election in Rochester. 


The city of Rochester has once more declared in 
emphatic language its loyalty to the principles of 
righteousness and efficiency in its civic affairs. 
Mayor Cutler’s re-election is one evidence of it, but 
far more significant are the majorities by which Mrs. 
Montgomery, Mr. Duffy, and Mr. Adler were elected 
as members of the school board. The votes cast for 
these three testify that the citizens of Rochester 
unequivocally and heartily approve the great work 
done by the present school board. Mr. Adler, of 
whom THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has already spoken, 
received a plurality of more than five thousand. 
The plurality of Mr. Duffy against whose endorse- 
ment the Prohibitionists urged that he was the son 
of the producer of a new kind of alcoholic beverage 
was 4,297. Less in number, but pregnant with 
meaning and in every respect the most gratifying is 
the support given at the polls to Mrs. Montgomery. 
The ‘‘No woman on the school board” cry was kept 
to the front from the beginning to the end of the 
campaign. Besides, the opposition party had among 
its three nominees Mr. John F. Dinkey, a man of 
sterling character and one who is well worthy of the 
popularity he enjoys. 
ran ahead of his party ticket were naturally drawn 
from Mrs. Montgomery. I say “‘naturally” because 
aside from minor considerations it may be taken for 
granted in the practical workings of politics in the 
Eastern States that other things being equal a man 
will always be preferred to a woman as a public 
officer. The 2,262 plurality received by Mrs. 
Montgomery may therefore be accepted as a most 
positive endorsement of her work in the promotion 
of the educational welfare of her city. 

Just what proportion of Mrs. Montgomery’s sup- 
porters would vote aye on the question “‘ Are you in 
favor of a woman on the school board?”’ is, of course, 
impossible to tell. Many would probably answer 
“Yes, providing Mrs. Montgomery is the woman.” 
A few would say “‘ Not asa general rule.” The great 
majority, if I understand the spirit of Rochester 
rightly, would declare ‘‘That depends on the 
woman.” 

The people in general are ultra-conservative, for- 
tunately for the stability of the government. Women 
in public life are still an innovation. Besides, a few 
of the women who have appeared in the political 
arena have not been the best representatives of their 
sex, largely because most women shrink from pub- 
licity. It is too early to expect the average voter 
to have formed an intelligent judgment concerning 
women in municipal government, as a purely acad- 
emic question. The Rochester vote can therefore 
not be safely explained as anything more than a 
tribute of appreciation to Mrs. Montgomery. 

The day will come, no doubt, when the simple 
justice of electing mothers to boards of education 
will appear more evident to every fair-minded citizen. 
The questions involved concern no one more directly 
than the mothers. Upon them devolves the largest 
share of responsibility for the proper bringing up of 
their children. Their life conscientiously lived is an 
almost constant training in the rearing of the young. 
They respond more readily to reason in matters 
educational than the men of the laity. For instance, 
the opponents of the best educational methods who 
are so vigorously protesting against ‘‘fads and 
frills” and clamoring for a return to the prison fare 
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of the ‘‘Three R’s”’ are practically all of them men, 
with a few deluded women who have never felt the 
beat of the child heart. The mothers have never 
been arrayed on the wrong side; they are the true 
supporters of the new education. 

There are still other matters involved which argue 
in favor of women on school boards. The majority 
of teachers are women, who should have some one of 
their own sex in the administration, one who can 
sympathize with them and advise them and repre- 
sent them. The mothers of the school community 
too, should have the privilege of conferring with one 
of their number in — touching the teaching 
in the schools and other provision for the training of 
the young. The whole idea appears so simple that 
argument would seem unnecessary, but the voters 
have not yet all of them learned their masculine 
limitations. 

A word as to Mrs. Montgomery. No public ser 
vant can be more faithful in the performance of his 
duties than she has been in the past. She is a public- 
spirited woman of refinement and sweet disposition, 
ever ready to co-operate with earnest endeavors to 
do what is right. Teachers have freely called upon 
her for help and sympathy and look upon her as their 
best friend in the school system. With not a thought 
of herself she has abundantly given of her time and 
strength to promote the welfare of the children of 
her city. Yet with all this she has remained true to 
her own home with its duties and privileges. She is 
a rare woman of whom Rochester may well feel 
proud. 

PO 


The Self-Made Man. 


In a recent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Prof. Nathaniel Butler, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was quoted as saying that ‘‘the self-made 
man’s success is due only to unusual ability. Ef- 
fieient manhood—the manhood that ought to be 
— to the world—no longer can be homemade,”’ 
ete. z 
In commenting upon this statement by Prof. 
Butler, Pres. Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, says in the Boston Transcript : 


_ ‘*It seems to me that the first point to be settled is, what 
is a self-made man?’ Is the self-made man one who has no 
education and yet succeeds in his life work, or is he a man 
who has had on an elementary education, and nota college 
man? It depends entirely how this term is applied. It does 
not seem to me that any man is ‘self-made,’ in the strict 
sense of the word; we do not make ourselves, and for that 
reason I think the term a fallacy. 

‘The importance of education, every one, I believe, will 
acknowledge is great, and ability, intelligence, and other 
things being equal the man who has had the advantages of the 
higher education will naturally be more efficient. But the 
point should be emphasized that the fact that a man has at- 
tended a college does not meg f that he is a fully educated 
man, or superior to a man who has not had this advantage. 
There are many men who have gone thru the routine of 
college and who cannot be called educated, as they have 
not the ability in themselves to reach the standard of the 
educated man. 

‘* At the same time there are many men to whom circum- 
stances and conditions have forbidden a college career, and 
whose determination and force of character have prompted 
them to educate themselves. There are a large number of 
the latter class of men in the world—men who perhaps have 
been forced to go out into the world and earn their own liv- 
ing early in life and whose successes have been marked. 
These men win the respect of every one thru their ability, 
and certainly should not be posta” f inferior tothe man who 
has a college course to his credit. 

‘“However, education, while not everything, is a r 
ful factor in success, and when to the ability and intellect is 
added the training given at the colleges and universities, 
the chances for success are increased and the results will 
naturally be more satisfactory. I never heard that an ‘edu- 
cated man regretted his education—rightly used it will al- 
ways be an assistance to him. This is the point which it 
seems to me Professor Butler intended to bring out, and in 
this I believe everybody will agree with him. No sensible 
person will underrate the value of education or training.’’ 
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College Entrance Examinations. 


The secretary of the college entrance exam- 
ination board reports that during the past year 
the board’s examinations have been modified in 
two important respects. New examinations have 
been established in the reading of Latinand Greek 
at sight. Latin m, which in future will be de- 
scribed as ‘‘elementary sight translation of prose,’’ 
will be supplemented by the following new exami- 
nations: Latin p, advanced sight translation of 
prose; Latin qg, sight translation of poetry. In 
Greek a new examination has been established: 
Greek h, sight translation of Homer. 

Another change is in the time schedule of the 
examination. Those examinations to which only 
an hour has been assigned have been made two- 
hour examinations. This does not mean that the 
question papers have been lengthened. The ex- 
aminers have come to realize that one hour for 
most of the examinations is too short a time. 

Ata meeting held April 8, 1905, the board was 
asked to establish an examination in zoology, 
based upon a definition recommended by a com- 
mittee of the American society of zoologists. The 
chief obstacle hitherto to the establishment of an 
examination in zoology has been the apparent con- 
flict of opinion among teachers as to how much 
and what kind of zoology should be taught in the 
high school. When the question was put recom- 
mending a college requirement in zoology it was 
carried unanimously. Final action will be taken 
in November, 1905. 

The board was also requested to establish an ex- 
amination in music. Willingness was expressed to 
establish such an examination, and a request was 
made that a requirement in music be formulated 
he — as a basis for further consideration by the 

oard. 

The following table shows the number of candi- 
dates who came up for the 1905 examinations. 


Number of Number of 

Schools, Candidates. 
Public high schools............---- 252 886 
Academies and endowed schools ___ 71 294 
Prete SCROOIS oo ka ces 203 765 


The examination which seems to have caused 
the greatest disaster to the candidates was that in 
English 6. Out of 1092 candidates who took this 
examination only one-third secured a rating of 60 
or higher. In Latin prose composition out of 576 
candidates only thirty-six per cent. attained 60; 
in intermediate French out of 384 candidates only 
thirty per cent. attained 60 ; andin plane and solid 
geometry out of 258 candidates only thirty-three 
per cent. attained 60. In all of these subjects it 
would appear that the candidates found it as diffi- 
cult to secure a rating of 40 as to secure a rating of 
60 in other subjects. 

ERPON 


Civic Progress Programs. 


The bureau of civic co-operation of Chicago 
kas issued the following programs as of especial 
interest to clubs and societies who are interested 
in a practical correlation of their work with the 
great social and educational movements of the 
times. The bureau -stands ready to explain any 
topic or show how all necessary data may be read- 
ily secured. - 

The program for October covered the general 
topic of civics. 

November—Education. 


Paper—The school and the school-house as a 
social and civic center. 

Report—By a committee on the comparative 
value of a neighborhood association vs. a parents’ 
club. 
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Symposium—Training in citizenship. (a) Civics 
in and out of the school-room; (0) junior citizens’ 
league; (c) home and school gardening. 

Book review—Social phases of education, S. T. 
Dutton; the school and society, John Dewey. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


ie rg ewe real significance of the so-called 

a s »? 

Preliminary report—By a committee on the 
local need of supervised public playgrounds and 
vacation schools. 

Paper—Women’s club scholarship funds (statis- 
tics from all the states will be published. ) 


December—Household Economics and Pure Food. 


Paper—Pure food standards. 

Report—By a committee on the local supplies 
of candies and confections. 

Book review—What government is doing for 
domestic science, Dr. C. F. Langworthy; Out of 
work, F. A. Kellor. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. : 

Report—By a committee on local opportunities 
for employed woman for instruction in household 
economics. 

Discussion— More Christmas joy vs. fewer Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Paper— Household research. 

January —Civil Service Reform. 


Paper—Meaning and necessity for civil service 
reform. 

Report—By a committee on the present status 
and methods of civil service reform in this city and 
state. 

Book review—The civil service and the patron- 
age, Fish; History of civil service reform, I. B 
Oakley. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—Some results already secured by the ex- 
tension of civil service reform. 

Address—Reciprocal responsibilities of the pri- 
vate citizen and the public official. 

Report—By a committee on the relation of civil 
service reform to the schools (or whatever may be 
the particular interest of the club). 


February—tegislation. 


Paper—Brief study of legislative machinery— 
Local, state, and national (illustrated by charts). 

Report—By a committee on legislation recom- 
mended by the general state federations. 

Book review—Yearbook of legislation, New 
York ‘state library; Practical agitation, John J. 
Chapman. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 

Symposium—How desirabie legislation may be 
furthered—by study, by petition, by interpreta- 
tion, by enforement, by co-operation, by intensive 
action, by meetings, by personal solicitation, etc. 

Address— —Responsibility of the constituent for 
the legislator. 

Paper—The trend of legislation and its social 
significance. 

March—Industrial and Child Labor. 


Paper—Significance of the consumers’ league 
and its platform. 

Report—By a committee on the employment of 
child laborers in this city or state. 

Book review—Democracy and social ethics, Jane 
Addams; The social unrest, J. G. Brooks. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 

Paper—The problem of. proper housing for the 
families of workingmen. 

Report—By a committee on securing better un- 
derstanding between employers and employees. 
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i Paper—The improvement of factory surround- 
ings. 

April—Forestry and Tree Planting, 
Paper—Forestry an economic question. 
Report—By a committee on a policy governing 

the planting and preservation of trees in this city. 
Book review—North American forests and for- 
estry, Ernest Bruncken; The primer of forestry, 
Gifford Pinchot. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—The study of trees and forests. 
Report—By a committee on forest conditions and 
problems in this state. 
Paper—The relation of trees to the welfare of 
towns and cities. 
May—Art. 


Paper—Some local problems in civic art. 

Report —By a committee on the economic aspects 
of public disfigurement (outdoor advertising and 
smoke). 

Book review— Modern civic art, C. M. Robinson; 
School sanitation and decoration, S. Burrage and 
H. T. Bailey. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


Paper—Art exhibition and traveling art collec- 

tions. 
Report—By a committee on art resources in this 

community available to students and others. 
Paper—Art in schools and the school building. 


June—Library Extension. 


Paper—The increasing scope of the library’s 
services to the community. 

Report—By a committee on local library facili- 
ties and needs. 

Book review—Hints to small libraries, M. W. 
Plummer; The library primer, J. C. Dana. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TOPICS. 


_ Paper—Professional equipment for library serv- 
ice. 
Report—By a committee on the co-ordination of 
local library, gallery, and museum resources with 
the schools. 

Paper—The traveling library as a civic improve- 
ment center. 





Departmental Work in Grammar Schools. 


_ The following is the report made, after investigation, to the New York city board of superintendents by the com- 
mittee on course of study, libraries, text-books, and supplies, upon the advisability of making departmental work obli- 


Zatory in the grammar schools of New York city. 
U’Brien, and A. 8. Higgins. 


». The committee on_course of study, libraries, 
text-books, and supplies has given careful consid- 
eration to the resolution of the committee on studies 
and text-books of the board of education requesting 
the board of superintendents “‘to report as to whether 
_ it would not be advisable to make departmental 
work obligatory in all of the grammar schools of 
the last two years.” 

in order to secure an expression of opinion from 
the principals of the elementary schools of the city 
having seventh and eighth-year classes upon the 
proposition submitted, the following inquiries were 
addressed to them by the city superintendent, on 
June 16, 1905: 

“1. Have you departmental teaching in your 
school? If so, in what grades’ 

“2. From your observation and experience, what 
is your testimony in reference to the advisability of 
continuing or instituting departmental work in the 
last two years of the elementary course? 

“3. Do you think that it is advisable to require 
departmental teaching in the seventh and eighth 
years of the elementary course except when excused 
ior good and sufficient reasons by the board of 
superintendents?” 

‘fhe answers from the principals show that there 
are at the present time 146 schools in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond in which departmental teaching is being fol- 
_ lowed, and there are 92 schools in which it is not 
being followed. 

‘rhe following quotations are from some of the 
letters of principals in favor of the system: .. » « 

“‘More and petter work done by teachers and 
children; greater interest is shown in work; less 
strain upon teacher.” 

“Children receive the best and most thoro 
efforts of the teachers, as the latter are enabled, 
under the system, to become specialists in their 
several lines. Departmental system reduces an- 
tagonism of parents, in that it minimizes the possi- 
bility of favoritism to pupils.” 

“‘ Greater interest is manifested in work by pupils.” 

“It has an elevating intiuence over boys and 
makes them ambitious and studious. Teachers are 


‘Lhe committee consists of Supts. Andrew 
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more successful with one or two subjects than they 
could be with a dozen or more.” 

“‘Saves time, conserves energy, tends to a deeper 
and wider knowledge on the part of the teacher of 
her particular subject, and to more perfect presen- 
tation as well as drill.’ 

“Work more perfectly done because subject re- 
ceives proper attention, there being no opportunity 
to slight any.” 

“‘General intelligence is increased; independent 
mind action is secured.” 

“Gives children the benefit of contact with a 
number of teachers.” 

“Different subjects in the course of study are 
taught with a greater degree of earnestness with a 
view to_clearness, conciseness, correctness, and com- 
pleteness.”’ 

“‘Departmental system tends to economy of effort 
and equipment, as well as to a greater unification 
of the course. Pupils are better prepared to take 
up work in high schools after two years’ training 
under this system.” 

Some_of the comments made by principals who 
do not favor the system are as follows: 

“During the time we had departmental teaching, 
one of my assistants was absent almost all the time 
and others were not in sympathy with it. I gave it 
up and have had much better results since.” 

“The teacher who is held responsible for the class 
in every particular becomes a better all-round in- 
structor for it, and there is no danger of having too 
much home work assigned for the pupils to do. The 
discipline of a class is always better when under the 
control of one teacher.” 

“One weak teacher does poor work in every class 
she teaches. Better one weak class than four or five 
poor ones. Each teacher is too prone to be over- 
zealous in her particular branch.” a 

“Children of the elementary school age need con- 
stant care and supervision, and these are given best 
by one teacher, as she alone knows all the child’s 
difficulties and has time to give attention to them. 
In departmental work the children and teachers are 
apt to be overburdened. Much time must neces- 
sarily be lost in going from class-room to class-room.” 
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“Class spirit, in my opinion so large a factor in 
the success of class work, is not so strong under the 
departmental plan. The teacher of strongest per- 
sonality and whose sympathy for children and pupils 
is most pronounced succeeds in getting so much work 
from the pupils that they givefbut little to the 
remaining subjects.” 

“The greatest objection is the loss of the personal 
influence of any one teacher on his class; this, too, 
at a formative period of the child’s life when his 
character can be largely affected for good by the 
efforts of an efficient teacher.” ‘ 

“The class teacher should have charge of his class 
during the greater part of the day because he is able 

“First—to give the pupils the necessary moral 
training; 

“‘Second—to give special consideration to those 
of less than average ability; ‘ 

“Third—to make greater allowance for peculi- 
arities in pupils; eS 

“‘Fourth—to pay more attention to the formation 
of good habits; 

“Fifth—to fix the tasks of the pupils on a fairer 
estimate of their power to accomplish.” 

“‘So many children are weak in some study. In 
departmental work this weakness grows greater 
instead of growing less. In regular class work the 
teacher who has the class all the time can save time 
from strong subjects and so help out weak ones.” 

“T consider training of more value than teaching. 
By training I mean such a guidance of the whole 
pupil that temper, temperament, habits, faculties, 
ability, peculiarities, character, etc., shall receive 
intelligent direction from some one in position to 
know the pupil from daily and continuous observa- 
tion and study. This, in my opinion, is obtained 
and accomplished to better purpose by a teacher in 
contact with the pupils all day than by a succession 
of teachers changing periods one after another; also, 
a teacher in the room directing and instructing the 
pupils all day has better opportunity to discover 
qualifications and limitations on the part of the 
pupils, and to act accordingly.” 

“Many of our pupils in grammar schools are too 
young for departmental work, not because the men tal 
discipline suffers, but because the moral does.” 

“Tt is harder to secure a satisfactory substitute 
teacher for subjects, and a weak substitute upsets 
the school.’ 

“There is more stress given to advancementfin 
special subjects than to the all-round development 
desirable in elementary education.” 

Thus it will be seen that the success of depart- 
_mental instruction depends primarily upon two con- 
ditions: First, there must be a strong and enthusi- 
astic principal able and willing to guide his teachers 
in organizing the work, in preparing er and in 
supervising the teaching, and, secondly, a strong and 
enthusiastic corps of teachers deeply interested in 
making a success of the plan, regular in attendance, 
willing to work together as a unit in making a 
success of the system. Teachers, especially those 
engaged in departmental teaching, should have full, 
thoro,and accurate knowledge of the subject they 
teach, great skill in presenting the subjects in 
accordance with the best methods known, and should 
have life and enthusiasm in their work. 

Unless the conditions are right, departmental in- 
struction should not be entered upon, as the experi- 
ment will be sure to prove a failure in the hands of 
principals and teachers incapable or unwilling to. 
make a success of the system. 

Two years ago a great impetus was given to 
departmental teaching in the seventh and eighth 
years of the elementary course in the schools of this 
city by the adoption of a new course of study, and 
by the formulation of a time schedule providing in 
the seventh year for nine forty-minute periods o1 
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English, two forty-minute periods in geography, 
three forty-minute periods in history, five forty- 
minute periods in arithmetic, two forty-minute 
periods in elementary science, two forty-minute 
periods in gi and constructive work, two 
forty-minute periods in shopwork, cooking, or ad- 
vanced sewing, and five forty-minute periods for 
study; and in the eighth year, eight forty-minute 
periods in English, five forty-minute periods in elec- 
a three forty-minute periods in history, five 
orty-minute periods in mathematics, two forty- 
minute periods in elementary science, two forty- 
minute periods in drawing and constructive work, 
two forty-minute periods in shopwork, cooking or 
<aeere sewing, and four forty-minute periods in 
study. 

wa The purpose of the time schedule was to indicate 
the number of minutes per week of school time that 
should be allowed each subject, to suggest the desira- 
bility of having recitations in the main subjects_in 
the last two years of uniform length, and to encour- 
age the adoption of the departmental system of 
teaching. Departmental teaching has been in opera- 
tion in the various schools of the city for many years, 
but since the adoption of the new course of study 
and time schedule, and with the hearty encourage- 
ment from the board of superintendents, the number 
of schools pursuing work in departmental lines in 
the upper grammar grades hasbeen very consid- 
erably increased. 

There are many objections urged against depart- 
mental teaching in the elementary grades. All these 
objections should be recognized and the special diffi- 
culties should be overcome, else departmental in- 
struction will prove only a partial success. Among 
the principal objections noted are the following: «: 
w»1. It is claimed that in schools where depart 
mental teaching prevails the subject rather than the 
child is likely to be the center of interest. Specialists 
are likely to have an exalted idea of the importance 
of their particular subject, and to demand too much 
of the pupils, and to judge of the results from the 
academic standpoint rather than from the stand- 
point of character building. 
ts. The one argument of greatest moment against the 
system, and the one referred to by several principals, 
is the fact that pupils are less likely to receive indi- 
vidual attention, sympathy, and direction when 
taught by several teachers than when taught by one. 
This objection calls for the serious attention of prin- 
cipals and teachers undertaking departmental teach- 
ing. It cannot be set aside only when the several 
teachers, individually and collectively, make the 
= rather than the subject the object of special 
study. 

2. It is claimed that correlation of school work is 

rendered difficult. Unless principals and teachers 
work together in unison, a proper correlation of the 
various subjects in the school curriculum will be 
exceedingly difficult, if not out of the question, 
under departmental teaching. ‘ihe several subjects 
are likely to be isolated and the instruction to run 
in narrow lines. 
»”7 3. Again, it is claimed by some teachers that the 
difficulties of school management are considerably 
increased when teachers teach several classes each 
day. It is claimed that many pupils who would be 
orderly and industrious with a single teacher are 
likely to exhibit less respect for several teachers as 
classes pass from room to room. One weak teacher 
increases the work of thegother teachers. The 
strength of a chain is in its weakest link. 

4. Again, it is quite difficult to arrange a program 
so that the subjects requiring the greatest mental 
effort shall come in all cases at the most favorable 
hours of the day. 

. And, again, it is asserted by many that there is 
considerable difficulty in securing competent substi- 
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tutes in schools where departmental teaching pre- 
vails, whenever a temporary vacancy occurs. 

Most young teachers who serve as substitutes 
shrink from undertaking work from schools in which 
they will be called upon to teach and control several 
classes each day. 

The following are the main arguments in support 
of departmental teaching in the higher grades of 
the elementary course: 

(1) The preparation by teacher will be easier and 
more thoro, and as a consequence the subjects will 
be better taught. Skilled specialists are sure to 
kindle an interest and enthusiasm that the teacher 
of many subjects can never hope to arouse. Thoro 
preparation implies great teaching power. 

(2) There will be more of a unity and complete- 
ness in the teaching of the several subjects during 
the last two years than can be expected by the 
ordinary method of separating the several subjects 
into four distinct portions. There will be no missing 
links and no useless repetition at the opening of 
each term, no unnecessary reviews. In fact this 
unity and completeness in the presentation of sub- 
jects leads to great economy of time and effort on 
the part of teachers and pupils. 

(3) Under the departmental plan of teaching there 
is greater opportunity for the enrichment of the ele- 
mentary school course. In fact, in no other way 
can we expect to find satisfactory work in the special 
subjects, in the electives, and in other subjects lately 
introduced into a modern school curriculum, as, for 
instance, elementary science teaching thru the 
last two years. In order to teach science properly 
a room must be equipped and the teacher must give 
much time to the preparation of experiments and to 
securing material. Much of the preparation of 
material used in one class and one grade may be 
used in another class and grade, so that there is 
great economy of effort in having only one teacher 
in charge of this subject thru the two years. In 
fact, elementary science teaching in schools not fol- 
lowing the departmental system is quite sure to 
consist of fragmentary talks on scientific topics 
rather than real teaching on proper lines. To a 
greater or less extent the same points may be made 
in reference to the teaching of all the other subjects 
in the last two years. 

(4) There will be an opportunity to promote 
pupils by subjects rather than by grades. This plan 
of advancing pupils in the seventh and eighth years 
of the elementary course by subjects encourages each 
pupil to do specially good work in lines in which he 
is most interested. It will inevitably lead many 
pupils to do advanced work in certain subjects and 
to be ambitious to attend higher grades. 

(5) The supervisory work by superintendent and 
principal is much more effective. Under depart- 
mental teaching it will be comparatively an easy 
matter to follow up the work of the grades, to detect 
weaknesses, to place responsibility, and to assist 
teachers to do better work. 

In most schools much attention should be given 
by principals to the assignment of work to teachers, 
to the arrangement of the daily and weekly pro- 
grams, and to a proper correlation of subjects. 
A specialist in one line, or at most in two lines, 
should be given work that will continue from the 
7A thru the 8B grade. One of the best suggestions 
given by one of the Manhattan principals is the 
following: 

“In this school the system is a success owing to 
these factors: (a) The personality of the teachers 
engaged in the work, (b) their preparation and 
fitness for the particular subjects assigned to them, 
(c) the judgment with which this selection of studies 
was made, (d) and the fact that the system in use 
in this school is not exclusively and rigidly depart- 
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mental, since each ‘teacher is responsible for her own 
class in a group of subjects besides her specialty. 
This group includes the literature of the grade, a 
study selected for this assignment because of its 
culture value togboth teachers and pupils and 
because of the personal relations it encourages and 
maintains between instructors and their classes. 
My testimony in reference to the advisability of 
retaining the departmental plan in this individual 
school favors such retention, therefore, but relates 
to this school alone.” 

The regular teacher in charge of a class should be 
held responsible not only for the records and general 
work of a class, but also should have charge of the 
work in literature for the reasons named above. 

Many of the principals object to having depart- 
mental teaching obligatory thruout the city. Their 
sentiment agrees with the judgment of the board of 
superintendents in making this matter optional with 
the principal and district superintendent. It has 
never been thought best by the board of superin- 
tendents to make the system compulsory, or to press 
upon an unwilling principal and body of teachers 
the trial of a plan that in their judgment is not an 
improvement on present conditions. 

If the conditions are favorable, departmental in- 
struction should be adopted. If for good and suffi- 
cient reasons it cannot well be undertaken it should 
not be entered upon. ; 

The following is therefore offered for adoption: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the board of 
superintendents that encouragement should be given 
to the adoption of the departmental system of teach- 
ing in the elementary schools having grades in the 
seventh and eighth years, but that it should not be 
made obligatory upon all the schools. 


BPA 


Women of India. 


- “If we Hindus have not lost all that marks us 
as a nation, it is due to our women.’’ How often 
have I not heard the men of India say that! It is 
the Indian woman, patient, long-suffering, tender 
and dutiful, who has kept glowing in the hearts of 
men that great love for the land of their fathers, 
that reverence for the sages and the teachings of 
the ancient rishis that since time immemorial have 
been India’s stronghold. Never was there a 
greater mistake than to think that the Indian 
woman is weak, and that her position is one of 
slavish drudgery. To fully realize and appreciate 
her position, one must first learn to thoroly grasp 
Indian sentiment, for this, as in fact, any other 
phase of the inner life of India, cannot be fully 
appreciated while beheld from a western view- 
point. One must learn, as it were, to look with 
the eastern eye, to go to that inner life itself, to 
see it aright. It is only then that a life unfolds 
itself that is rich in its manifold coloring. 

The whole life of an Indian woman is inter-woven 
with religion. Everything she does has value for 
her only when viewed in a spiritual light, and her 
daily avocations cannot. be separated from the 
higher thought. The Zenana is really a world in 
itself, a world where woman rules. While her 
sphere of activity is confined to it, yet in this realm 
she is quite free, and woe unto the man that 
trespasses upon the sacred precincts of the Zenana. 
The Indian women have the right of property even 
after marriage, and manifold are the duties of the 
men toward them. 

The life of the wealthier women of all castes 
has considerable variety. Aside from the mutual 
visits they pay one another, they often go on 
pilgrimages to the holy places; they visit theaters, 
where special seats, carefully screened, are 
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reserved for them. Notwithstanding all this, the 
purdah is strictly observed, particularly in the 
cities, where the ladies go about in carriages and 
palanquins securely closed, occasionally venturing 
to leave the doors slightly ajar to take a peep 
at the world outside, and alight only when they 
are within the court of the house they wish to 
enter, safe from the glances of profane eyes. 

Their life becomes burdensome when lived in 
poverty. For aside from the usual pressure that 
poverty always brings to bear, the numerous caste 
obligations and ‘the strict seclusion make a wo- 
man’s life hard indeed. Not being in a position 
to hire’a conveyance, she spends her days entirely 
in her lowly dwelling, which, alas, only too often 
is unsanitary to a high degree, ill ventilated, and 
unclean. And, if one adds to this the fact that 
in most cases the poorer women are illiterate and 
unable even to sew, one may form an idea of how 
sad their lot is. This is mainly true of city life. 
In the village poverty presses less hard, for there 
all women enjoy more freedom. They frequently 
go to the river or public tanks for bathing, often 
having special roads set aside for them, where 
they move freely and without restriction. 

There is one feature in the life of an Indian 
woman, that above all others seems almost incom- 
prehensible to her western sisters, and one which, 
when considered, evokes universal sympathy. She 
lives her life without a girlhood. From childhood 
to womanhood—that is her lot. Her life is like a 
day without the rosy hues of morning. She bears 
children before her tender frame is fitted for the 
task, and of toys and childhood’s plays she knows 
little. —A. Christiana Albers, in the October Open 
Court. 

EP 


China Waking Up. 


From Pekin, Aug. 19, Rev. William S. Ament, 
D. D., missionary of the American Board, writes 
to the secretary of the American Tract Society, 
New York, as follows: 

China is awakening in a most remarkable man- 
ner. Thousands of students are gcing, at public or 
private expense, to foreign lands to pursue their 
studies, and thousands more are dissatisfied with 
the antiquated methods in China. Mission schools 
are besieged by those who wish to study foreign 
languages. The government is active in establish- 
ing schools wherever support can be found. Our 
books are bought freely and read with avidity. 
Now is the psychological moment in Chinese his- 
tory. For the Christian churches to be indifferent 
now means the supremacy of Japanese influence 
which is agnostic or non-religious. Confucianism 


has lost its grip and the people are drifting. The 


country should be strewn with good books from 
end to end. Newspapers are springing up every- 
where, teaching all sorts of ideas, many nonsensi- 
cal. Anti-American sentiment is fostered by 
many who want to do something and know not 
what else todo. Weare selling the books, print- 
ed by the money you so kindly furnish, at about 
= price and find no difficulty in disposing of 
em. ; 

The North China tract, laid low by the Boxer 
uprising, is now restored to life and is beginning a 
vigorous career, The demand for books is on the 
increase and it looks as if it might soon be beyond 
ability to provide. Last year the distribution was 
about 114,000 copies of books and tracts, and the 
demand will be much larger this year. The aid 
Oe ge is most opportune and is much appreci- 
ated. 

The society hopes that it may be able to secure 
an efficient man who can give his whole time to 
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the work as secretary, and in addition may be able 
to superintend a printing press and edit a periodi- 
cal. The various mission boards operating in 
North China are asked to unite in providing for 
the support of such a man. — Boston Transcript. 


BPIr 
Shall We Let the Aliens In? 


Regarding immigration, some progress toward a 
program may be looked for in December, when 
the National Civic Federation meets in New York. 
Twelve governors have promised to be present, 
and so large a number of congressmen that the 
results of the conference are likely to show in leg- 
islation at Washington later in the winter. The 
last day will be devoted to the Oriental question, 
in which, of course, the far western states have a 
special interest. The South generally favors im- 
migration, properly distributed, as does the Middle 
West, whereas the seacoast is mainly in opposition. 
Means for excluding the diseased and otherwise 
unfit are agreed upon as necessary by all. The 
principal leaks at present are in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and the Mexican border. Of most import- 
ance for this country’s welfare is physical excel- 
lence in the hordes which it admits, and no bodily 
standard is likely to be too high. Foreigners who 
come without disease, but frail and under-vitalized, 
furnish a surprising ‘portion of the consumptives 
of a few years later. Measures for maintaining 
the bodily vigor of the community, which is the 
foundation of all else, stand first in importance, 
and second comes the problem of a distribution 
that will counteract the tendency of new arrivals 
to form in slums. The question of numbers, pro- 
vided we secure sound men and women and place 
them rightly, is of lesser moment.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 

BPN 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


Dec. 1-2.—Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers will meet in Chicago. President, Otis W. Caldwell, 
state normal school, Charleston, Ill.; Secretary, Charles M. 
Turton, 440 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-2.—Northwestern Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Crawford. 

Dec. 18-23.—Southern California Teachers’ Association 
Los Angeles; President, J. D. Graham; Secretary, Miss Alice 
Frazier, Santa Annas. 

Dec. 26—29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Liv- 
ingston; President, Lewis Terwilliger, Livingston. 

Dec. 27-29. — Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwau- 
~_ Secretary, Katherine R. Williams. 

Dec.—North Dakota State Educational Association.Sec 
retary, A. P. Hollis, Valley City. 

Dec.—Florida Educational Aiinsintion, Miami. 

Dec. 26—28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 
President, Thomas W. Butcher, Wellington; Secretary, Julia 
M. Stone, Concordia. 

Dec. 26—29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Dee. 26—29.—California State Teachers’ Association, Berk- 
ley. President, James A. Barr, Stockton; Secretary, Mrs. M. 
M. Fitz Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San Francisco. 

Dec. 27-28.—South Dakota State Educational Association, 
Brookings. President, M. M. Ramer, Mitchell; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse. President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

Dec. 26-29. —National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at 
Chicago. President, C. P. Zaner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29. —Michigan§State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing. 

Dec. 27-29.—Minnesota Educational Association. 

ig 27-29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 

Dec.27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Jeffer- 
son City. 

‘ og 27-29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Little 
oc 

Feb. 27, 28, March 1.—Department of Superintendence, 
Louisville. 

If your stomach is weak it should have help. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gives strength to the stomach and cures dyspepsia and indigesticn. 
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Chicago Educational Notes. 


The most striking difference between the old-time school - 


and the present day one is in the matter of decoration, 
artistic finish of buildings and beauty of surroundings. The 
old-time builders had regard for naught but the utilitarian 
our enclosing walls, desks, stove, and blackboards. The 
builders of to-day give recognition to the fact that the silent 
influence of artistic surroundings is a potent factor in the 
life of every child. Now, not even the oldest school-house in 
Chicago is without something in the way of art; while all 
new buildings are furnished with artistic furnishings that are 
restful to the eye and a good background for pictures and 
statuary. 

From time to time iconoclasts and reformers raise the hue 
and cry that the pictures and statuary put into our school- 
rooms are not good art. One of these raised a voice last 
year and made an effort to buy a handsome and expensive 
oil painting by a well-known painter of child life. e was 
vigorously put down by the drawing supervisor, not because 
his idea was not good, but because $200 or more for one 
picture for one school-room was considered wholly out of 
the question, no matter whence came the money. 

For school decorations the board of education contributes 
nofunds. Often in wealthy districts parents give prints, etc., 
but the bulk of the money comes from the school entertain- 
ment which each school is allowed to give annually and from 
the public school art fund collected by the women’s clubs of 
the city. As there are nearly three hundred schools, each 
with from fifteen to forty rooms, to say nothing of halls and 
assembly rooms, the question of decorations resolves itself 
into buying things that are cheap and spreading them around. 
Clear copies of good works of art give correct ideas of form, 
subject matter, and composition. These are what the 
teachers aim to provide, and are so much superior to the 
art found in the average home that there is no comparison 
between the two. No one claims perfection for public school 
art. Under the circumstances the decorations are the best 
to be had for the money, and until there are unlimited funds 
to draw upon there will be no change. So say those in authority. 

VACATION SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


At the exhibit of the work done by the pupils of the 
vacation schools it is interesting to note the intense pleasure 
which many of the youthful visitors take in examining in 
detail the different objects on exhibition and watching the 
pupils at work showing just how it was all accomplished. 
The most difficult objects to construct were the skimmers, 
lamp shades, and spoons of hammered and etched brass, 
which had to be fired by skilled workmen. Of these thereare but 
few, it is needless to say, the work being beyond the skill of 
children all under fifteen. The most of the constructive work 
shown is of the simplest sort, being merely the application of 
the fundamental rules, yet the results when tastefully ar- 
ranged give the impression of being something really difficult. 

TRUANCY PROBLEMS. 


The matter of finding a place and caring for pupils who 
have been suspended from the public schools is a matter to 
which Superintendent. Cooley is now giving his attention. 
These boys, unable to go to work on account of the child 
labor law and forbidden to attend school, have nothing to 
do but run the streets and idle away their¥time, with the 
result that they become worse than mere‘ truants—delin- 
quents. The suspension instead of proving?a punishment is 
a state of affairs devoutly desired by many. at is to be 
done? The Juvenile Court proposes to co-operate with the 
board of education in constructing¥a building for the court 
and providing accommodations for the detention of truants 
who cannot be sent to the’parental’school immediately and 
all suspended from regular"work for atime. What arrange- 
ments will be made remains to be seen. There are now 
ninety on the waiting list for the parental school. 

BOHEMIANS. 
Of the Bohemian population of Chicago, nearly all of whom 
are Catholics, it is estimated that about one-half attends the 

ublic schools and one-half the parochial schools. Of these 

ohemians Father Kohlbeck, the editor of the Bohemian 
daily Narod, says it takes three generations to make full- 
fledged Americans. Children bornYin Bohemia and educated 
here ‘speak Bohemian and English*equally well; those born 
here, much to the sorrow offtheir parents, speak Bohemian 
in stilted, affected fashion and never become either well 
grounded or fluent in the language, while those of the third 
generation, who perhaps hear only a little Bohemian from 
their grandparents, practically know nothing of the language. 
English is their tongue. They are Americans. 

The parochial school run by the Bohemian Benedictine 
monks on Allport street is soon to be rebuilt and enlarged. 
This will probably mean that many children now in the public 
will enter the parochial schools and there remain until after 
their confirmation at least. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Teachers all over the country will hail with delight the 
fact that at last the Chicago normal school is again open to 


all who care to avail themselves of normal training, and that 
the probability is that work of training teachers for the high 
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chool will be taken up, thus giving opportunities for instruc- 
tion in all kinds of public school teaching from the lowest to 
the highest. The exclusiveness and narrowness of the policy 
of this institution has worked to the detriment of the Chicago 
public school system in causing a shortage of teachers and 
in forcing the board to employ many trained in rural schools 
or small cities who would have served the Chicago public 
better had they had the advantage of training in the methods 
= were called upon to use. 

he casual visitor in passing thru the halls of the 
schools in which there are primary departments for the deaf, 
wonders at the strange, incoherent sounds and the amount 
of noise that greets his ears. It is only the deaf mutes 
struggling with the rudiments of speech, making efforts to 
converse. In the Yale school one small boy who has been in 
attendance since the first of September has learned by dint 
of constant practice to say “bad boy” so plainly that he can 
be understood by all who hear him. The other words on 
which he is practicing are as yet so chaotic as to be intelligible 
to teachers and parents, and not always to parents. It seems 
impossible to believe that these queer, awful sounds can be 
developed into anything intelligible, yet these children learn 
to speak and understand so perfectly that they can carry on 
conversation with hearing people without revealing the fact 
of their unfortunate affliction. By those who have had a 
wide experience with the deaf, it is said that no deaf mute 
has ever been taught to speak with all the pleasing cadences 
which hearing people put into their ordinary conversation. 
There is always a peculiar montony of tone. 

A small deaf mute at one of the schools has been nick- 
named ‘‘Boo” by his hearing companions, who found out 
a. possibly in trying to test his ability to hear, 
that this short, explosive sound with its violent vibrations 
never failed to attract his attention. ‘‘Boo”’ talked when he 
was two years old, then had scarlet fever. which left him 
totally deaf. His experience in using his vocal organs in 
extreme youth does not stand him in stead now in learning 
to speak. All that he knew at two has gone from him; and 
at six he is beginning at the very foundation. 

Mary Ricwarps Gray. 


GPO 


Suspension System in Chicago. 


In an address before the Chicago board of education, Judge 
J. W. Mack made an attack upon the public school suspen- 
sion system on the ground that it is productive of wayward- 
ness instead of reform. He urged the board to establish a 
“detention school,” as a cure for the evil. At present the pa- 
réntal school is overcrowded, and ninety truants are on the 
waiting list. 

“The school principals,” said Judge Mack, ‘‘say that 
these ninety boys cannot be kept in school, and yet the 
parental school is too overcrowded to accommodate them. 
Another class for which no provision has been made is the 
suspended class. By turning these boys into the streets 
they are made worse than they ever were before. In many 
cases suspension is just what the boy wants. The boy under 
fourteen when suspended is confronted by this situation: 
He cannot go to work, because the child labor law forbids; 
he cannot go to school, because the school board forbids. He 
is bound to be a loafer. He turns up no longer as a truant, 
but as a delinquent. 

Phe geen is one of the direct causes of delinquency. 
The drift toward waywardness and delinquency could be 
checked in a detention school; the seeds of truancy 
could be destroyed, and perhaps the school board saved a 
great expense by not having to keep the boy in the pa- 
rental school, when there are many more truants in the city. 
You are doing nothing for the other boy, for the boy for 
whom there is not room in the parental school.”” 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of superintendents has rec- 
ommended that several changes be made 
in the course of study in the High School 
of Commerce. The board suggests that 
in the first year commercial geography 
and local government be substituted for 
history, and stenography be omitted 
entirely, the time thus lost to be made up 
in the second year. 

— The committee proposes that the 
second year history shall cover in the 
first half year, up to 1300 A. D., and’in 
the second half year to 1750 A. D. 

® English and colonial history will be 
taken up during the first half of the third 
year, and modern history during the latter 
half. In the fourth year the pupils will 
be permitted to choose a foreign language 
as an elective. 


Sir William Macdonald and Prof. J. W. 
Robertson of Canada recently visited 
Teachers: college for the purpose of study- 
ing the equipment and course of study. 
Sir William Macdonald is the founder, 
and Professor Robertson the director, of 
the new training school for teachers of 
the Province of Quebec. The two gentle- 
men expect to make a similar inspection 
of Hampton institute, Va. The work of 
Teachers college is also being studied by 
P. Ramanotta, director-general of educa- 
tion for Ceylon. 


In the borough of Brooklyn there are 
seventy parochial schools, with an at- 
tendance of 50,000 children. The ex- 
pense of instructing these children is 
$400,000 per year. 


By order of the board of health, Public 
Schools Nos. 59, 60, 64, and 65, in the 
lower Woodhaven section of the fourth 
Ward, Jamaica, were closed on Nov. 6. 
The cause of this action is the appearance 
of a mysterious illness which has pros- 
trated many children. The disease re- 
sembles diphtheria. Seventeen cases 
have been reported, and three deaths. 


Prin. Walter S. Mills, of P. S. No. 75, 
»orough of Brooklyn, has organized a so- 
siety in his school under the name of ‘‘ The 
ueague of the Red, White, and Blue.” 
fhe object of the society is to promote 
civic pride and love of country. The 
only qualification for membership is the 
committing to memory of some patriotic 
poem. The poem is then written from 
memory in the presence of the class 
teacher. This entitles the pupil to a 
beautiful diploma. 


On the evening of Nov. 4 the teachers 
of P. S. No. 30 gave a dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome in honor of one of their former 
associates, Frederick A. Berghane. Mr. 
Berghane was recently appointed princi- 
pal of P. S. No. 75. William C. Hess 
presided. Besides several congratulatory 
speeches, the program consisted of sev- 
eral musical numbers by Miss A. M. 
Hoffman, Miss M. Hopkins, and Fred- 
erick W. Seringhaus. A dance followed 
the dinner. 


The grand jury of Brooklyn has found 
that the charges of cruelty in the Brook- 
lyn truant schools were not justified. 


The Schoolmen of New York, formerly 
the Male Teachers Association, have 
arranged a series of dinners to be given on 
the last Saturdays of November, January, 
and April. The subscription price for 
the three dinners will be $4.50, single 
ticket and guest ticket, $1.75. 





Dr. EF. S. Ferris of Hamilton, 9.. writes: 
I have found antikamnia tablets an_ex- 
cellent ‘remedy in all forms of neuralgia. 
Druggists dispense them and we would 
suggest your getting a dozen to have on 
hand in time of pain. Camping and out- 
ing parties will do the proper thing by 
having some in thair m2dical kit for emar- 
gency ,cases.—Courier of Medicina. 


v 





The National Conservatory. 


The National Conservatory of Music of 
America is in the midst of the celebration 
of its twentieth anniversary. One of the 
pleasant incidents of the celebration was 
the receipt of an autograph letter from 
Cardinal Gibbons to the founder, Mrs. 
Jeanette M. Thurber, congratulating her 
upon the happy occasion and closing 
with the following words in reference to 
the conservatory: ‘“‘May it grow in 
strength as it grows in years.” 

Probably one of the most important 
incidents in the history of this institution 
was the engagement of the eminent com- 
poser, Dr. Dvorak, as director of the 
conservatory. It was during the period 
of his directorship that he wrote the 
great symphony, ‘‘From the New World” 
and other chamber music works that 
caused much discussion as to what con- 
stitutes American music. Dr. Dvorak 
also conducted the National Conservatory 
Orchestra, which has been the means of 
giving hundreds of young men and 
women ‘an opportunity to get free in- 
struction and secure places in the leading 
American orchestras. 

In 1893 a notable concert was given by 
the Seidl orchestra and the National 
Conservatory chorus. The program was 
devoted to the compositions that had won 
the prizes (aggregating $3,000) for com- 
positions by Americans that had been 
offered by the National Conservatory. 
The judges were Dvorak, Dudley Buck, 
Gilchrist, Lang, Tomlins, Hamerik, Paine, 
and Joseffy, America’s leading pianist, 
who, by the way, has been the head of the 
piano department of the National Con- 
servatory ever since its foundation. The 
recipients of the prizes were Henry 
Schoenefeld, Joshua Phippen, Frederick 
Bullard, Horatio Parker, and Geo. W. 
Chadwick. 

One of the leading prima donnas of the 
concert and opera stage here and abroad, 
Lillian Blauvelt, is a graduate of the 
National Conservatory and president of 
the Society of Alumnz founded in 1898. 

With the beginning of its twenty-first 
season the conservatory moved from 
Seventeenth street to more commodious 
rooms at 47-49 West Twenty-fifth street, 
New York, where it has entered upon a 
most prosperous year. 


Board of Education Meeting. 

Nothing definite was accomplished at 
the regular meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on Nov. 8, because of the few mem- 
bers present. Commissioner Schmitt in- 
troduced a resolution calling upon the 
corporation counsel to appeal the Petten- 
gill suit, if, in his opinion, there was 
ground for an appeal. Chairman Harri- 
son of the by-laws committee objected to 
the resolutions. He referred to the reso- 
lutions he had submitted at the preceding 
meeting, which he had withdrawn because 
he had examined the findings of the court 
and had come to the conclusion that an 
appeal would be unwise. The board did 
not, in his opinion, have a case, and an 
appeal should not be taken unless there 
was good reason for it. 

Mr. Schmitt replied that he had been 
in communication with the corporation 
counsel,“and was convinced that the ac- 
tion of the board in regard to not taking 
an appeal would be open to misinterpreta- 
tion. In concluding his remarks the 
commissioner read a letter from the 
assistant corporation counsel stating that 
he contemplated an appeal. *More than 
$300,000 were involved, and the board of 
education should put itself on record in 
favor of an appeal by the corporation 
counsel if he felt justified in taking such. 
The resolution was adopted. 

The committee on elemantary schools 
recommended that the board of supear- 
intendents be authorized to assiza for a 
period not to exceed five months at any 


ne time, two kindergarten substitutes 
at large, one for the borough of Brooklyn 
and Queens and one for Manhattan, 
Bronx, and Richmond. The substitutes 
are to receive $3.00 a day for actual ser- 
vice. 

The finance committee presented a 
report showing that according to the 
estimates for 1906, there will be a deficit 
of $49,000 in the teachers’ retirement 
fund. This amount will have to be met 
by money withheld for absence. 

** “While the deductions for absence,” 
says the report, ‘‘will undoubtedly be 
sufficient to cover practical purposes, 
at the same time it must be borne in mind 
constantly that the pivotal point, which 
will revulate all future actions, is the 
volume of excuses for absence.” 

‘§The report gives in detail the figures 
from 1904, 1905, and the estimated 
figures for 1906. For 1904 the balance 
was $852,834.18; receipts from excise, 
$281,964.66; interest on deposits, $18,- 
221.94; interest on investments, $23,- 
084.83; unclaimed annuities returned, 
$9,122.09, and donations, $300. During 
that year the deductions for absence 
amounted to $297,013.68 from the follow- 
ing sources: Elementary day school 
teachers, $271,163.53; high school teach- 
ers, $17,318.23, and evening school 
teachers, $8,531.92. The one per cent. 
contributed was not in force that year. 
Of the sum deducted for absence $103,- 
950.69 was refunded. The pension pay 
roll amounted to $486,540.83. 

“The balance the present year was 
$892,049.86, the excise moneys $281,- 
973.60, interest on deposits $9,440.07, 
and on investments $31,535.56, and un- 
claimed annuities $1,039.51. Up to Oct. 
1 of this year the deductions for absence 
Rabon ad | to $224,223.39, of which 
$202,245.55 was from elementary teach- 
ers, and $13,097.37 from high school 
teachers, and $8,880.27 from evenin 

school teachers. During the same perio 

the one per cent. deduction amounted to 
$52,821.78, including $47,557.13 from 
elementary, and _ $5,264.65 from high 
school teachers. If this rate continues 
thruout the year the deductions for 
absence will reach $316,513.27, and the 
one per cent. contributions will provide 
$92,438.08. 

Several friends of Commissioner Mc- 
Gowan, the newly elected president of 
the board of aldermen, presented him 
with an enormous horseshoe made of 
American beauty roses and chrysanthe- 
mums. The gift was on exhibition at 
the board meeting. but, unfortunately, 
Commissioner McGowan failed to put in 
an appearance. It was afterwards sent 
to his home. 


Brooklyn Teachers Association. 

At the meeting of the board of repre- 
sentatives of the Brooklyn Teachers 
Association held in P. S, No. 15, on Nov. 
6,”one of the chief matters of ‘discussion 
was the question as to whether the 
teachers’ retirement act, passed by the 
last legislature, was constitutional. Some 


Catarrh. 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane when kept in a state of inflammation 
by an impure, commonly scrofulous, con- 
dition of the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and 
permanently —it removes the cause and 
overcomes all the effects. Get Hood’s. | 
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of the members suggested that a friendly 
suit be instituted to test the question, 
but President Best and others did not 
approve of such action. If any one re- 
fused to pay the one per cent. for the 
fund, that person should bring a suit and 
the friends of the law could then go into 
court and defend it. This opinion of the 
board of representatives finally pre- 
vailed. 

Another question of importance was as 
to the time when the increase for teachers 
began. Heretofore it has been the rule 
to date the increase from the first of the 
month after the date of their appoint- 
ment. An amendment to the by-laws 
of the board of education had fixed the 
time on the anniversary of the date of 
appointment, but that was not retro- 
active. 

In the business session President Best 
was authorized to appoint fourteen dele- 

ates to the fee tie et Council, to 
old office until January, 1907. The 
delegates will be empowered to speak for 
the association. The report of the 
treasurer shows that at the present time 
there are 3,657 members, as against 
3,225 at the same time last year. There 
are thirty schools with 100 per cent. 
membership 


Economy in Public School Sys- 
tem. 


_ Mrs. Mathilda C. Ford, who has been 
investigating the New York city public 
school system for the benefit of the 
finance department, suggests that it 
would be a step in the direction of econ- 
omy if the schools were consolidated and 
the high-salaried clerks were transferred 
back to class duty. The board of esti- 
mates has been sufficiently impressed 
with the suggestions made by. Mrs. Ford 
not to have allowed an appropriation for 
new principals, because A consolidation 
of schools would release principals for 
vacancies. 

In a portion of her report Mrs. Ford 
says that ‘‘the schools are suffering from 
over-supervision. One of the policies 
adopted by the board of education on its 
own initiative for the correction of this 
evil, was the consolidation of two or more 
separate departments into one single man- 
agement. In the organization of the ele- 
mentary schools in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, it has been 
customary to put a primary department 
for girls or boys, or for both, and a girls’ 
department for boys or for girls into one 
school building. In some instances three 
such departments were put into the same 
building, and thus it came about that 
several distinct schools under a many in- 
— principal are found under one 
roof. 

“The city superintendent of schools 
maintains that the results of this system 
are not so satisfactory as those obtained 
in schools in which the work of all grades 
is under the general supervision of one 
principal. He also asserts that the one- 
principal plan makes it possible to utilize 
the sittings in a school building to better 
advantage. Besides, it reduces expendi- 
tures for supervisory officers and clerical 
assistants. For these reasons the city 
superintendent has instituted the policy. 

“For the school year ending July 31, 
1904, official statistics show that there 
were 685 principals and heads of depart- 
ments in the elementary schools, and 
11,400 teachers—an average of one super- 
visory officer of this class: for every 
16 6-10 teachers. Three years’ effort ‘to 
preserve the teaching force from the evils 
of over-supervision’ had only increased 
the average number of teachers to a 
supervisor from 164-10 to 166-10! 

‘*If the number of general supervisory 
officers directly attached to, or devoting 
most of- their time to, the elementary 
schools, including teachers and directors 
of special branches, district superintend- 
ents and associate superintendents, be 
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added to the number of principals and 
heads of departments, it will appear that 
during the school year ending July 31, 
1904, New York city provided 1,050 
supervisory officers for 11,400 regular 
teachers.in the elementary schools, or an 
average of one high-salaried supervisor 
for every 10 9-10 teacher. This fact lays 
bare the situation in regard to oversuper- 
vision. It helps to explain why the school 
system is unduly expensive.” 


Twenty-Story Playgrounds. 


In an address at Cooper Union on Nov. 
8, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, physical director 
of the New York city schools, said that 
the solution of the problem for furnishi 
the children of the lower East Side wit 
recreation centers was the building of 
twenty-story playgrounds on the piers. 
‘It would take 206 acres of playground,”’ 
he said, ‘‘to give each child below Four- 
teenth street, Manhattan, a place three 
yards square in which to play. 

“This is 11 per cent..of all the space 
available for playing in this territory. 
There are now in that part of the city 
7.36 acres of ground used as open-air play- 
grounds. This is about one-thirtieth of 
the space needed. 

“It is not a feasible proposition to pro- 
vide the children of lower Manhattan 
with playgrounds, and yet it is a neces- 
sary thing that they have an opportunity 
to play out of doors if they are to grow 
up healthy and moral. 

“The first step toward the solution of 
the problem is the io of a twenty- 
story pier. This can have light and air 
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on both sides. It can be closed in by 
glass so that it can be used in winter 
weather. A twenty-story structure would 
be expensive, but not so expensive as 
twenty playgrounds of the same size. 
The plan is possible, while the present 
method is incapable of providing suffi- 
cient space to meet the situation. To get 
play ounds for the children of lower 
anhattan at the present time would in 
volve tearing down of 11 per cent. of all 
the buildings and giving the space which 
they now occupy to the playgrounds.” 


Dinner to Principal Weed. 


The teachers of the girls’ classes in 
P. S. No. 84, Brooklyn, recently gave a 
dinner at the Montauk club in honor of 
Prin. Marcus A. Weed. As _ reported 
some time ago, P. S. No. 84 has been 
divided into two schools, one for boys and 
one for girls. Until Nov. 1 the two 
schools were under the direction of 
Principal Weed. On that date Miss 
Miller was made principal of the girls’ 
department hence the farewell dinner to 
Principal Weed, as an expression of re- 
spect and goodwill from the teachers 
who are no longer under his direction. 

Mr. Weed has been principal of P. S. 
No. 84 for many years. He has seen the 
school develop from a very small begin- 
ning to its present proportions. During 
all these years he has been a conscien- 
tious teacher and advisor. Among the 
guests at the dinner besides Mr. Weed, 
were District Supt. James J. McCabe and 
Miss Honor E. Quinn, principal of the 
girls’ evening school held in No. 84. 


Educational New England. 


The annual debate between Harvard 
and Princeton universities will be held in 
Boston on Dec. 15. The subject this 
year is ‘‘Resolved, That intercollegiate 
football in America is a detriment rather 
than a benefit.’’ Princeton will have the 
choice of sides. 


Musical Selections for High 
Schools. 


Frederick W. Chapman, director of 
music in the Cambridge schools, gives 
the following as a partial list of selections 
from so-called classical works which he 
has used in his ninth grades and high 
schools on public occasions during the 
fifteen years hv has been director of 
music in the schools of Cambridge: ‘‘The 
Heavens are Telling,’”’ from oratorio, 
“‘The Creation,” by Haydn; ‘‘Unfold Ye 
Portals,’’ from oratorio, ‘‘The Redemp- 
tion,’”’ by Gounod; several of the chorals 
from Johann Sebastian Bach’s ‘‘ Passion 
Music’’; ‘‘How Lovely are Thy Messen- 

ers,’ from oratorio, ‘‘St. Paul,” by 

endelssohn; ‘‘Oh, Thou Whose Power,”’ 
from oratorio, ‘‘Moses in Egypt,’ by 
Rossini; ‘‘ Be Not Afraid,” from oratorio, 
‘‘Elijah,’’ by Mendelssohn; ‘‘Chorus of 
Pilgrims,”’ from the opera, ‘‘ Lombardi,” 
by Verdi; ‘‘ Damascus Triumphal March,”’ 
from oratorio, ‘‘Naaman,”’ by Costa; 
‘‘Heaven and the Earth Display,” from 
‘‘ Athalie,’’ by Mendelssohn; ‘‘Swiss Bat- 
tle Song,”’ from cpera, “‘ William Tell,” 
by Rossini; ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,”’ from 
the ‘‘Twelfth Mass,’’ by Mozart. 


Hebrew Industrial School for 
Girls. 


In a very appreciative article in the 
‘*Boston Transcript,’’ |Susan Lougee 
Egan gives us a glimpse of one of the 
most helpful schools in that city, the 
Hebrew Industrial school, situated on 
Allen street, in the West End. This in- 
stitution was founded by Mrs. Jacob 
Hecht of Boston, and since its establish- 
ment has been the home, one might say, 
of more than 600 Jewish children gathered 
in from the poor districts. Miss Goldie 
Bamber, the head of the school, has the 
rare faculty of combining gentleness and 


ie enthusiasm with practical methods. 
er influence is far-reaching and much of 
the success of the school is due to her 
efforts. 

The first rudimentary step in the edu- 
cation of these children is membership in 
the ‘“‘Soap and Water Club.”” The way 
to estimate the moral power of this club, 
hints the writer, is to contrast the men 
and women who swarm from the im- 
migrant ships with this company of young 
girls, their daughters, clean, wholesome, 
neatly and tastefully dressed, graceful in 
carriage, natural in speech and bearing. 

In addition to this club there are organ- 
izations for the purpose of regulating” 
home life in all its phases, manners, and 
morals, life on the street, and amuse- 
ments. The older members also have 
clubs for the discussion of vital topics of 
the day affecting commercial and indus- 
trial conditions. 

Other features of the work of the school 
are the classes in cooking, millinery, and 
dressmaking. The teacher of the cook- 
ing class aims to do something more than 
teach the bare culinary science. Atten- 
tion is paid to the art of making a table 
attractive with the aid of clean covers, 
well-served food, flowers, and fruit. 

The class in millinery appeals strongly 
to the little girls. Many aeons are filled 
with all sorts of scraps, bits of straw, rib- 
bon, velvets, and flowers. The first step 
is the selection of material from these 
boxes for use in making hats-for dolls. 
As the*operators become mofe-proficient 
they construct hats for their friends at 
home or for themselves. 

In the dressmaking class the teacher 
aims at the same practical ends. Here 
the girls learn the art of drafting, cutting, 
fitting, machine work, fancy stitching, 
and design. Especial attention is given 
to training the students to select for their 
own apparel modest, good materials, and 
to seek for simplicity in style and decora- 
tion. 

As the girls grow older and pass out of 
their various classes where the funda- 
mentals in manners, morals, and tech- 
nical work are taught, they become mem- 
bers of a club for mutual help and ad- 
vancemer* : 
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Methods of Securing OUR TIMES in the School-Room 


The vital need of a newspaper for schools is freely conceded by all who realize the importance of 
using the news of the day in the school-room. OUR TIMES is published to meet this need and is 
being adopted: very largely by Public, Private, and Parochial Schools throughout the Country. -In 
many cases where properly brought to the attention of the Board of Education it is ordered for all 
the schools of a City. The accompaning testimonial from the City Superintendent of Public Schools 
= Grange. at J : is only - of a number of instances where the paper is a oy ty eeenh ters 
or tree distriopution exact- y E “DC S lan- 
‘led Thismethodofadop; | Adopted by the Board of Education | Hit endl ineensing. 
cannot actin the matter, | of the City of Orange, N. J. ipa "We aur 
age in every possible Way | City Superintendent of Schools, WM. M. SWINGLE, in re- ‘the formation ol these 
—_ ; bt ar happy newing the oraer for Our Times for the Pubite Senoots.wittes: | 10 Prete co Mp Pd 

thi “ i method. 

OOF the money for gube-] totes st OUR Hk plete sith fhe "ale anesthe | ecriptions to OUR TIMES 
can be secured by. a school | which it can be utlzed im connection with the Course of | entertainment, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be | intorsition and pleasure which © brings hem weekly. t] used for this Purpose. 
Those who would like to | swith the daily history of tuis busy world, “It soome to | Undertake this —— < 
raising a fund are invited | me that it always gives the various subjects a touch of human | to correspond with us. 

Another method of se- | ‘terest to connec them in some way with the child’s life.” curing OUR TIMES is to 
delegate the work of get-- ting subscriptions to some 
bright energetic pupil. We are prepared to assist such an one in every possible way and we ask 
that the teacher send in the pupil’s name to us, and we will outline our plan fully. 

These are only a few of the methods by which OUR TIMES can be secured. Those who are in 
earnest about having the paper in their school will overcome all difficulties if they are determined to 
succeed. We will give special care and oe to =, who are willing to make an effort to secure 
funds for this purpose. Correspondence cordially invited. 


























UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 61 East Ninth Street, New York 














BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Specially selected for 
THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


10 cents each 


159 Thanksgiving Turk 

1 Sethe an 

1 us, e an 
Reindeer 





18,732 


Remington Typewriters 






























tro Holly Border 

138 Santa Claus at Fireplace 
139 Merry Christmas 

140 Happy New Year 





are used for instruction purposes in 
the Schools of the United States and 





Specially selected for 
AUTUMN SUBJECTS (5 cents each) 











344 Golden Rod 82 Woodcocks Canada 

345 Chrysanthemum Owl and Owlets 

tay 386 Goose” 

$36 Squirrel 385 Duck MANY THOUSANDS MORE THAN ALL OTHER 
Pd lla a2? Litie Rea Hood MAKES OF WRITING MACHINES COMBINED 
350 Acorn 372 Bees and 

264 ree foo a Suitorm and Cocoon 

365 Sugar Cane a7 Spider and Web This condition is created by the de- 

81 Quails 3 utterfly 

250 Mother Goose 4 $4 Grasshopper 





mandforR2mington operators; there- 





CALENDARS (10 cents each) fore, it clearly reflects 


179 October 180 November 181 December 170 January 


SEASONABLE BORDERS 

108 be, — e Rate Greenaway’s Figures 
110 Holly Leaf and Berries | 168 Oak Leaf and Acorr 

347 Word “Program” 





THE CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


PATRIOTIC (5 cents each) 
| : 96 The American Flag 97 Liberty Bell 99 American Eagle 


Send for full descriptive list of subjects 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


325-327 Broadway 
New York 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
6: EAST NINTH STREET :: :: NEW YORK 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Here and There. 


The state board of health of Minnesota 
has issued an order prohibiting consump- 
tives from teaching, and is refusing admis- 
sion to the schools of children afflicted 
with tuberculosis. 











ATLANTIC CITY 


ismost delightful in November and 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


December, and the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Y. M. C. A. and president of its London 
headquarters, died Nov. 6. Sir George 
was on in 1821. In 1894 he was 
knighted by Queen Victoria. 
tiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


“R. N. Saunders, of Columbia county, 
New York, was the only Democrat to 








is in the very centre of its varied 
attractions. There is no better 
time for a visit than now. Write 


for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 




















JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE| _ BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos 


Steamer every Week Day to: 


A most delightful 
all year round. 


trip of about 24 hours, 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Jnion 


Fier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcbard 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 


308 Congress Street, 








25c 
25c 
15c 

5c 
15¢c 


How to Celebrate Christmas = . 
Christmas Entertainment - = 
Misit of Mother Goose . - - 
At Court of King Winter © . 

A Christmas Meeting - - =. 


United Educational Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Meaney ei ree = 








survive the Republican landslide in his 
county in the recent election. Mr. 
Saunders was elected school commissioner 
of the first district over Mr. Siglar, the 
Republican candidate. 


Southern Education Association 


The following program has been an- 
nounced for the coming meeting of the 
Southern Education Association, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 8 P. M. 

Joint meeting of Southern Education 
Association and Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Invocation, Rev. J. D. Hammond, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Addresses of Welcome: On behalf of 
city and state, Gov. John I. Cox, of Tenn- 
essee; on behalf of educational institu- 
tions, Supt. S. A. Mynders, Tennessee. 

Responses to addresses of welcome: 
On behalf of the Southern Education 
Association, Pres. E. B. Craighead, Tu- 
lane university, New Orleans; on behalf 
of the Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Chancellor R. B. Fulton, University of 
Mississippi. 

Annual addresses of presidents: The 
Southern Education Association, Pres. 
Chas. D. McIver, State normal and indus- 
trial college, Greensboro, N. C.; the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools, Pres. 
Brown Ayers, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Announcements by the secretaries of 
the associations: For the Southern Ed- 
ucation Association, Supt. R. J. Tighe, 
city public schools, Asheville, N. C.; for 
the ociation of Colleges and Schools, 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt 
university, Nashville, Tenn. 

@ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 9 A. M. 
@‘‘The Functions and Relations of State 
Universities,’’ Pres. . B. Purinton, 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. ; 

‘*Educational Progress in the Southern 
States During the Past Year,’ by the 
following state superintendents of educa- 
tion: Alabama, Isaac W. Hill, Mont- 

omery; Arkansas, John H. Hineman, 
ittle Rock; Florida, W. M. Halloway, 
Tallahassee; Georgia, W. B. Merritt, 
Atlanta; Kentucky, J. H. Fuqua, Frank- 
fort; Louisiana, James B. Aswell, Baton 
Rouge; Maryland, M. Bates Stephens, 
Annapolis; Mississippi, H. L. Whitfield, 
Jackson; Missouri, W. T. Carrington, 








“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 


me) 





F Ady | 


pwhata men say,” 





“ 








FRENCH 


IN HARVEST TIME 
When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the 
skin, use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skin troub! Mennen's 
face on every box—be sure that you get the genuine, 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 cents, 
Sample Fret. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. r 
¢ Try Mennen's Violet Talcum. 3 





BERCY’S TEXT- 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave 


NEW YORK 








Educational foundations 





18 the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
an exposition of the 
principles of educa- 
tion. It is now in its 
fifteenth year and has 
numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 

nion. [ts great value 


Gducational 
Foundations 


SEPTEMBER is this—it carries the 
1903 etudent forward each 
ear thru a Systematic 

ourse in Pedagogy 

and Genera] Calture. 


Send for circular de- 
scribing the course 
more fully. 


$1.25 A YEAR 


“*T am glad to indorse 
EpvcaATIoNnaL Foun- 
DATIONS as a valuable 
publication for such 


2 ar oe ewve ovasey. mae 

















pi 
ME Sapolio=— * 
of¥SCouring SOap— 


teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines."—Prin. W. B. GUNNISON, Erasmus 
Hail High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
; 61 East Ninth Street New York 


°% 
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To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














26 THROUGH TRAINS 



































NEW YORK 
G NTRAL 
_ LINES 


Twenty-six fast through trains 
every day—a train every hour in the 
twenty-four and even better— be- 
tween the big cities—Chicago,Toledo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Such is the extent of the splendid 
service—the greatest in America — af- 
forded by the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 


in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Big Four Route. 

The Lake Shore is widely recog- 
nized as the most comfortable fast 
service route in America. 

Address undersigned about your 
travel matters. 

A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 

















CONSUMP TIC > N 








Jefferson City; North Carolina, J. Y. 
Joyner, Raleigh; South Carolina, O. B. 


| Martin, Columbia; Tennessee, S. A. Myn- 


ders, Nashville; Texas, Su m0 Cousins, 
Austin; Virginia, J . D. Eggleston, Rich- 
mond; West Virginia, Thomas C. Miller, 
Charleston. 
TuurspAy, NOVEMBER 23, 8 P. M. 
‘Reality Education,” Pres. E. C. 
Branson, state normal college, Athens, Ga. 
“The Fourth Profession,’ Pres. Jas. 
E. Ament, state normal college, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
Fripay, NovEMBER 24, 9 A. M. 
““The County Superintendent and His 
a "Supt J. N. Powers, Hot Springs, 


“Some City School Problems,” Supt. 
—— B. Cook, city schools, Hot Springs, 


“The Public High School,’’ Prof. P. P. 
Claxton, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

“The Private High School,” Prin. W. 
R. Webb, Webb school, Bell Buckle, 
Tenn. 

‘The Relation of the Southern College 
to the Public School,’’ Prof. S. M. Tucker, 
state college for women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fripay, NOVEMBER 24, 8 P. M. 

“The Denominational Neweg in South- 
ern Education,” Pres. Henry M. Snyder, 
Wofford college, Spartansburg, S. C. 

““A Plea for Some Old Ideals, ” Prof. 
Henry Louis Smith, Davidson college, 
Davidson, N. C. 

The usual rate of one fare plus 25 cents 
will be made by the railroads. Limits of 
tickets, Nov. 20 to Nov. 29. 

For further information, apply to Sec. 
Frederick W. Moore, Vanderbilt univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., or to General Sec. 
R. J. Tighe, Ashville, N.C. 





_ Scrofula. 


No disease is older than scrofula, which 
has come down to us thru the ages like 
the pyramids and the sphinxes, and no 
disease save consumption, which is its 
S—— is responsible for a larger 
mortal ay 

It makes its presence known by many 
signs,—glandular tumors, bunches in the 
neck, cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eye- 
lids, sore ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting, 
and general debility. 

Hood’s Sarenpartite and Pills are the 
great — for scrofula, the perfect rem- 
edy. Taken together, they have wrought 
the most wonderful, radical, and perma- 
nent cures. 

This statement is verified by the largest 
volume of voluntary testimony in the 
world. 

Accept no substitutes for Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla and Pills, for no substitutes act 
ike them. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. ows SOOTHING SyRUP has s been used 
forOVER FIFTY YES by MIL 


DIARRHGA. ee b ‘arag ists in every part of the 

world. Besureto inslow’s Soothing 

Serup. "7 And take n no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
0 





CONSTIPATION 


“For over nine yea.s I suffered with ehronis ome 
stipation and during this time I had 

injection of warm water once every 24 AA Seton 
[ could have an action on my nee. cate I 


ro carets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
that this morning. » rou 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity. 

B. F. Fisher, Roano: . Ih 








Best For 
The Bowels 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 


Never Sickea, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25e, 0c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine sation shamaped cca 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
a ccc 


CHIE GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


re a Gonm PpPAn yy 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE. 
OUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A& P Goods 

and havea happy home. 





STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAS 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST ANO 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. ~ 











Are You Reading 


“OUR TIMES” 


The Best Current Events paper 
issued. Send for a copy.:::::: 


United Educational Co., 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17th St., NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


= BREWER 


22 YEARS 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


IITORIUM 
INS FILLED, 7,50¢ 


BRAN 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
ens; four last sea bs average, $2000 


Kclloe’s ASCOCY H22ee= 


leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Soittdine ::"cnckce 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur ard along through the gone. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. for circular and blank 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
B. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinpotent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


CHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn sores | ous 0. Roarwms, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookerv Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Spyp.interstats appointments 


Pa. to Me.—Anna L. Bard, Factoryviile, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. lotion, 
Gazre, fo Gage. Mass. to Conn.—Mary E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.¥.to N 
Morris, Ammetensiom, to Point Pleasant. Va.to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, 
to Weather riley. N.Y. to Md.—Martha Smith, Syracuse. to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. 
allory, Phoenix, to Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.—Emnfa McKean Cievelandt to Wee. 
Greet 4 N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y. to 
Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. Gal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, 
Redland, to Denver Normal. 
These are enly specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


FISHER i ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


d 
SE CIALISTS piisiw.cesary clveten cna fos Soeemes oot 





to-day 




















Some Interstate appointments 








sylvania and other States. wee and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if Sf ean teach some approved ayetom of music and drawing. 
‘or further information, addre 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert i, Meyers: Harrissure, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTE quent vacancies’ which must be filled on short 


notice. Many of them are first-class positions. Address 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY :; ;: 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


“EDUCATION IN ORDER TO BE A 
PREPARATION FOR LIFE SHOULD 
BE A PARTICIPATION IN _ LIFE.” 


Extract from an address by W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





During the fall and winter months there are fre- 














NO TRUER WORDS WERE EVER SPOKEN. All who are charged 
with the education of the young should recognize the vital necessity of introducing 
CURRENT EVENTS IN SCHOOLS, above the Sixth Grade. The only 


possible barrier—the expense—has been removed by the exceptionally low price 
at which OUR TIMES is now offered—sixty cents (60c.) a year in clubs of ten 
seventy-five cents (75c.) a year in clubs of five. — 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 











TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE 


November Issue 


(Now Ready) 


The November issue is replete 
with Thanksgiving thoughts and 
suggestions. Starting with a very 
ornate Thanksgiving cover in two 
colors, the issue opens with an 
editorial on ‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ full 
of the spirit of joyous gratitude. 
Turning over a few pages one may 
find more Thanksgiving articles— 
‘The Origin of Thanksgiving’’— 
‘First Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion,’ Thanksgiving Day Exercises 
for Children.’ Turkeys, pumpkins, 
and ducks are outlined for black- 
board work and nothing is left 
undone that would contribute to 
the spicit for which Thanksgiving 
Day stands. 

Dr. C. Hanford Henderson con- 
tinues his delightful and instructive 
autobiography. This month his 
topicis ‘Study and Vacation,’ and 
he gives some very wholesome advice 
and interesting experiences. 

There is a brief article on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; another instal- 
ment of ‘Robbie and the Others— 
Tales of a Real School-Room”’ 
also another chapter of ‘*Mary 
Kingwood’s School—Story of a 
‘Teacher's Success.’’ A further ar- 
ticle by Emma L. Johnson of the 


Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers on the ‘‘Teaching of 
English.’* Also an outline study 


*‘Of a Man Without a Country.”’ 
Under the title of ‘‘History and 
Civies’’ is given a brief account of 
‘French Colonists in America”’ ; 
also an article on the ‘*Teaching of 
Civics’? by Flora Helm, of the 
Robert Morris School, Chicago. 
Some more talks on ‘‘School Man- 
agement’’ by Randall N. Saunders; 
also a very interesting article on 
**Children in Other Lands.”’ 

The number abounds in hints 
and helps for school-room work and 
exercises. 

Sample copies of this number will 
gladly be sent to any one desiring 
to see the magazine before subscrib- 
ing. $1.00 a year. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 


61 East 9th Street NEW YORK 
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A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books 













THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE FICTION 
YEAR 
BRET HARTE’S The Ancient Grudge 












HER LETTER By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. ‘“‘ Few, if any, novels 
‘iiacicaiihi adie labial sald of the season show more thoughtful or solid work in 
\h ‘Ze ustra y- > * a ” ; 
me \ page pictures, in color and tint, character-study. The Outlook, New York. $1.50. 
x and many decorations in gold 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Lonely O0’Malley 
f “A really ss ed agua By ARTHUR STRINGER. ‘‘It contains much genuine 
ne Ss wn ae "aaa humor and will serve as a pleasant reminder, to older 
ate.’’—New York Globe. readers, of the days of their youth.’’--Boston Transcript. 
‘The book is a beautiful ex- Illustrated. $1.50. 






ample of typography, and Mr. 
Keller’s skillfully executed pic- | A Javelin of Fate 


tures are full of true Bret Harte , 
humor.’’—New York Times. By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. A strong dramatic 


Large 8vo, boxed, $2.00. novel of the Civil War. $1.25. 
















A PICTURE BOOK OF FUN AND LAUGHTER FOR 
EVERYBODY 





JUVENILE 








The Red Chief 





















By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. ‘‘ The boy hero plays a THE STORY 
man’s part in a way to capture the hearts of all boy 
readers.’’— Newark News. Illustrated. $1.50. OF NOAH’S ARK 
The Golden Goose ; By E. BOYD SMITH 
By Eva MARcH TApPPAN. Six fairy tales from 
ancient Scandinavian sources well told in simple, ‘‘ These scenes of the build- 
direct language. Illustrated. $1.00. ing of the Ark, its loading, the 
discomforts of the voyage, 
An Only Child ete., will please every childish 
By ELIZA ORNE WHITE. ‘‘It is first and foremost a | eye and every adult. Such 
child’s book, the little griefs and pleasures are chil- | skillful animal drawing is seldom seen in the juvenile 
dren's, yet their very simplicity gives them reality.’’— domain.’’—New York Evening Post. $2.00, net. Post- 
The Churchman. Illustrated. $1.00. paid, $2.19. 














OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S KRISTY’S SURPRISE PARTY 

‘* All who have this very pretty volume will be just as much delighted as Kristy is, for they are ali capital stories 
of the best kind.’’ —Boston Transcript. Illustrated in color, $1.25. (This volume is a sequel to ‘‘ Kristy’s Queer 
Christmas,’’ published last year.) 
















HOWARD PYLE’S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS MISCELLANEOUS 
EDITION OF HOLMES’S Ways of Nature 
ONE-HOSS SHAY By JoHN BuRROUGHS. ‘‘ We recommend a careful 


me perusal of this sound, vigorous and eminently wholesome 
No more deliciously humor- consideration of the ‘Ways of Nature’.’’—New York 


‘ous poem has ever appeared Sun. $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.21. 
“ii, than this famous classic, for The Romance of the Milky Way 


c sé, young a a Se te By LAFCADIO HEARN. ‘‘ Hearn, who died in Japan 

Fi. . ° y " ; 5 
nol Wepieia eo. haaelitenty was master of a delightful style ; and in his trans/ations 
illustrated by HowarD PYLE, there is much that is delicate and fanciful.’’—srooklyn 
in colors, as to appear hand-painted. _ $1.50. Eagle. $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.35. 






























HOLIDAY BOOKS KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


English Hours NEW ROMANCE 
By HENRY JAMES. Mr. James’s impression of Eng- 


lish life, illustrated with about seventy charcoal sketches ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


by the famous artist, Mr. Joseph Penneli. $3.00. 


Part of a Man’s Life ‘‘Brightness, humor, a lively 
fancy, and her well-known skill 


By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. ‘‘It gives an [| in the drawing of quaint char- 
extremely comprehensive view of American progress | acters are the striking features 
during the last three quarters of a century.’’—Boston | of Mrs. Wiggin’s new novel. She 
Transcript. Illustrated. $2.50, net. Postpaid, $2.68. has never achieved anything truer 

















Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico rmoye to art or nature.’’—Brook- 
By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. ‘‘A valuable and beautiful eerie 

book of travel in which the illustrations (from photo- By the author of ‘‘ Rebecca of 

graphs) are one of the striking features.’’—St. Lowis | Sunnybreok Farm.’’ With ten 






Globe-Democrat. Fully Illustrated, $3.00, net. Post- | full-page illustrations in color ‘by 
paid, $3.23. George Wright. $1.25. 



















An Illustrated Holiday Bulletin with full announcements of these and many other attractive bcoks will be mailed free, on request, by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY : BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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FOR EVIDENCE AND PROOF OF MERIT 


OF THE 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


Made of Pure Unfinished Leatherette, Waterproof and Germproof 


HOLDEN SELF-BINDERS 


For Repairing Broken and Weakened Bindings and Fastening in Loosened Leaves 


HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 


For Mending Torn Leaves 








We Refer you to Over 1700 School Boards in this Country—many of 
them having used the “HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 
for 25 years—ordering annually. 

Every Town and City furnishing Free Text-Books, Supplementary Readers, or 
Library Books should Protect Them Inside and Outside and Promote 
Economy and Cleanliness in the School-Room. Samples Free. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. Holden, Secretary 














Practical and Artistic Basketry 


» Designed Expressly for Schools BY LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 


























Basketry and Raffia 
Work is now a part of 
‘the New Course of 
Study of the Schools 
of Greater New York 


and many other cities. 








This is the only book 
published which will 
meet the requirements 
ofschool use. Thework 
is profusely illustrated 
with drawings and pho- 
tographs of Baskets. 


CONTENTS;—1. Introduction. 2. Basketry in the Public Schools. 3. Material Imported and Native. 4. Rattan 
Work. 5. Common Willow Twigs. 6, Articles Made From Raffia. 7. Combination of Rattan and Raffia. 
8. How to Make Baskets and Other Articles from Native Material. 9 The Work Carefully Graded 


for Public Schools. 10. Coloring Material. 11. Cord Work. 


12 mo. Price, One Dollar 





Postage, Ten Cents Extra 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East 9th Strect, New York 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Specially selected for 
THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


10 cents each 


159 Thanksgiving Turk 

4 Christmas Tree 2a 

169 Santa Claus, Sledge and 
Reindeer 





110 Holly Border 

138 Santa Claus at Fireplace 
139 Merry Christmas 

140 Happy New Year 





Specially selected for 


AUTUMN SUBJECTS (5 cents each) 


344 Golden Rod 82 Woodcocks 
345 Chrysanthemum Owl and Owlets 
348 Cattails 338 Turkey 


418 Hops ‘ 386 Goose 

336 Squirrel 385 Duck 

230 Beaver at Work 29 The Pet Squirrel 

360 Grapes 227 Little Red Riding Hood 
350 Acorn 372 Bees and Hive 

261 Cotton Plant 373 Wasp 


374 Silkworm and Cocoon 
371 Spider and Web 

370 Butterfly 

369 Grasshopper 


CALENDARS (10 cents each) 
179 October 180 November 181 December 170 January 


SEASONABLE BORDERS 
107 Ivy Leaf | 333 Tulip 
108 Dogwood ' 163 Kate Greenaway’s Figures 
110 Holly Leaf and Berries | 168 Oak Leaf and Acorr 
347 Word “Program” 


PATRIOTIC (5 cents each) 
96 The American Flag 97 Liberty Bell 99 American Eagle 
Send for full descriptive list of subjects 


264 Indian Corn 
364 Sugar Cane 


81 | eres 
250 Mother Goose 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 EAST NINTH STREET :: :: NEW YORK 

















Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 


Here are a few reasons why you want Tue 
Four-TRack News on the reading table in your home. 
Look them over, think them over—then send for a 
sample copy and see if you don’t think THe Four-Track 
News is worth $1.00 a year to yourself and your 
family. 

Its scope is confined to no geographical section; 
the world is its field. 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It’s different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value 
to every reader, 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well 
as to the children. 

It 1s eloquent with bright, brief, valuable 
articles and superb pictures. 





Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year ; Foreign Countries, $1.50 ; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and eur special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and two 
references to 

GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 

















©THE -BEST CHRISTMAS GIET® 


Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting,Up to Date and 
Authoritative. No other gift will so often be a re- 
minder ofthe giver. 2380 pages, 5000 illustrations. 
Recently enlarged with 25,000 new words, a new 
Gazetteer, and new ee Dictio ,edited 
by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Com. of Edu’n, 
Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. Get the Best, 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of ourabridgments. Reg- 
ular and Thin Paper editions, 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations, 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book *—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Entirely New Thing in Writing Books 








Gilman’s Renewable Copy Books 


Copies—paper—covers: separable so that either may be 
renewed separately, thereby securing much greater economy. 
Form applicable to either Vertical or Slant. Paper always 
lies flat and smooth, and protected from hand soil. Takes up 
but little desk space. Copy comes perpendicular to line of 
vision, ete. aximum of advantages with minimum of 
expense. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 


A New Revised Edition of 
Stone’s History of England 


Events brought up to the present time. None so well 
adapted for a brief yet complete course in English history. 
Sample for 50 cents. 

Dunton and Kelley’s 
Inductive Course in English 


First book in English—Language Lessons for Grammar 
Grades—Grammar. Recommended by the foremost educa- 
tors and widely adopted. Samples 25 cents each. 


Nichols’s Arithmetics 


GrapEp Lessons in 7 books. Samples 15 cents each. 

ProGrEssivE AriTHMETIC in 3 books. Samples 25 cents each. 

ARITHMETICAL ProsLems for Grammar Schools. Samples 
15 cents each, 


Fairbank and Hebden’s 
Elements of Algebra 


for beginners. Sample 35 cents. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY | 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Scribner’s New Text-Books 











> e e . 

Sykes’ Elementary English Composition 
By FREDERICK HENRY SYKES, A. M., Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
300 pages. Illustrated. Price 80 cents, net. 


A continuous, practical, thorough grounding in the essentials of writing English for the 
first two years of the High School course. 


5) 
Marsh’s Elementary Algebra 
By W. R. MarsH, Head Master of Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 400 pages. With 
cuts. Price $1.00, net. 


The aim of this text-book is to meet college entrance requirements. 1985 examples appear 
which have been selected from college entrance papers of the last six years. It is in perfect 
accord with New York State Syllabus for Secondary Schools. 


Moody & Lovett’s A First View of English Literature 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBERT Morss LOVETT, of the University of Chicago. 
Illustrated. 400 pages. Price $1.00, net. 


An adaptation for High Schools of the standard college text-book, ‘“A History of English 
Literature,’’ by the same authors. The language is simplified, certain topics are omitted, but the 
charm of the original narrative is in no way impaired. The difference is one of grading only. 


. 5 ) E 
King’s Elementary Geography 
By CHARLES F. KING, Master of the Dearborn School, Boston. Profusely illustrated. 
218 pages. Cloth 4to. Price 65 cents, net. 


A text-book for the first two years of the geography course. Geography is taught through 
home scenes, type forms, and journeys, accompanied by illustrations and maps more numerous 


and attractive than in any other geography published. 


The Eugene Field Reader 


By ALIcE L. Harris, Supervisor of Schools, and FRANK W. COOLEY, Superintendent of 
Schools, Evansville, Ind. Illustrated. Price 40 cents, net. 





A new school reader for the second grade, with lessons based upon selected poems of Eugene 
Field which especially appeal to children. It is an attractive little volume, beautifully illustrated 


in three colors from original drawings. 








Write for Descriptive Circulars 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





